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(jHbJHE year 18^7 was not a date: it was the destiny 
J ^ of a people—the people of Indo-Pakistan sub¬ 
continent. That, year, exactly one hundred years ago, 
we fought our first war of independence against British 
imperialism which had commenced its long career of 
crimes under the garb of innocent parties ot merchants 
and traders landing here and there on the coast of 
India and setting up small “Factories.” Factory to 
factory lengthened the shadows of dark designs ulti¬ 
mately merging to form a canopy of decay, disaster 
and death. And, so we fought; but, as it turned out, 
we lost the war. 

What happened next is a matter of general 
history with which we are fully aware. But history, 
as handed down to us does not tell so many things. 
The important questions about the War of Indepen¬ 
dence, 1847 are: Who taught us to fight the war? 
Who was its hero ? How did he conceive of it ? Last 
but not the least, why and how did he fail in his 
attempt to secure freedom for the land groaning under 
the heels of the Honourable East India Company? This 
book, written in a very lucid style, is a successful 
attempt to answer the above questions. 

Being conscious of the importance of the subject- 
matter dealt with here, we, as publishers of the book, 
are also conscious of the many errors—some acciden¬ 
tal, some almost inevitable—which have found way im 
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We are also conscious of the fact that the 
hook deserved a better form and get-up. But instead 
of blaming the short time at our disposal and the 
“adverse circumstances” we would prefer to crave the 
indulgence of our readers for all acts of omission and 
commission on our part, drawing their attention to the 
spirit and purpose of the book rather than to the 
superficial features. 

An Errata has been added at the end of the 
book and the readers are requested to consult it first 
and make the corresponding corrections in the text. 

Publishers 
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Lieut. Col. Prof. A. B. A. HALEEM, 

Vice-Chancellor, University of Karachi. 
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(jTpHE War of Independence of iSgj is one of those 
chapters in the history of the Indo-Pakistan sub¬ 
continent which have not received proper attention 
from the historian. Our children are still being fed 
on a distorted version of the story and are made to 
look upon it through coloured foreign glasses. A great 
deal of spade work by way of collection and sifting 
of material, which lies scattered in a number of public 
and private libraries, will have to be done before the 
true facts are brought to light and presented in their 
proper perspective. This work is ol paramount impor¬ 
tance and must be carried on in an organised and 
systematic manner. 

It is gratifying that the importance ot the War of 
Independence is being widely realised today and the 
Government of Pakistan has decided to celebrate its 
centenary in a befitting manner, but the task of writing 
a history of the war does not find a place in its pro¬ 
gramme. The Pakistan Historical Society proposes to 
celebrate the centenary by preparing a history of the war 
from original sources, and it is hoped that adequate funds 
will be forthcoming to enable the Society to discharge 
the obligation it has undertaken. 


The “Man Behind the War of Independence” 
by Mr. Syed Lutfullah deals with the career of Azim- 
ullah Khan, the highly talented Secretary of Nana Sahib, 

■ and explains the part played by him in the War of 
Independence. The brochure is handy and readable 
and throws interesting light on one of the most cotour¬ 
ful personalities of the period. If other students of 
history take up their pen and produce similar mono¬ 
graphs on different figures and episodes of the great 
.struggle the task of writing a comprehensive history 
of the war will be greatly facilitated. 
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(jTiJHE War of Independence, 1857, is the most 
misunderstood chapter of our history, the mis- 
undestanding arising not so much from the facts of the 
war themselves as from a fundamental mis-conception 
of its very genesis. It was obviously not a “ mutiny”- 
the word “mutiny” was labelled to it by the British 
to distort and divert the view and blur the judge¬ 
ment. On the other hand it was not a war in ordinary 
sense of the term, for, war, in its essence, is motivat¬ 
ed by the desire to conquer; and, the people of the 
sub-continent who fought and fought so heroically in 
1857 did not aim at any conquest. If they wanted to 
conquer any people or any land at all, it was their own 
land and their own people, something quite different 
from the conquests aimed at and achieved by Dupliex 
and Clive, for example. We must, therefore,put 
emphasis on the word “Independence,” rather than on 
the ;,vord “war” and dismiss the word “mutiny” as a 
cruel joke, if nothing else ! 

While working on the subject as a student of 
history, however, I was led to the conclusion that it 
was necessary to shift a little the centre of emphasis 
from “Independence” to the “man” behind it. 1 do 
not know much about other countries, but in our sub¬ 
continent at least it is invariably the man upon whom 
rests the eye —from Budha to Quaide-Azam 
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am mad Ali Jinnah. It does not of course, mean 
that the people, the masses have had nothing to do 
with history. I do not minimise their importance or 
their role: it were they who formed the arsenals of all 
revolutions in the country, religious,social or political. 
But, with all their bewildering heterogenity, they always 
craved for the man who could give them a unity and a 
unified perspective before releasing their latent forces. 
This book, then, is not a history of the war so much 
as the history of the man behind the war—Azimullah 
Khan. 


One word more. On page gg it has been 
claimed that the two collections of letters—“Love 
Letters” and “the Indian Prince and the English 
Press”—are addressed to and written by Azimullah 
Khan. While writing the page in question I was 
expecting the two books from abroad, and, therefore, 
I had decided to discuss the point in an appendix. 
Since I have not, so far, recieved the books I do not 
deem it fit to write more about them on the basis ot 
their LIrdu translations. I am convinced, however, 
on sufficient grounds, that the letters in the two 
collections were in fact written to and by Azimullah 
Khan. I propose to write about them, in the near 
future, in the seconed edition of this book or in a 
separate article. 


It is impossible for me to acknowledge all 
sources from which I recieved light on my theme, nor 
it is possible to mention, and thank, individually, my 
colleagues and friends who have helped me in the pre¬ 
paration of this book. To my friend, Mr. A. B. Yusufi, . 
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however, I must offer my sincere thanks as well as 
apology: thanks for the encouragement, advice, even a 
“push” when necessary; and, apology to him for my 
open raids on his library. My thanks are also due to 
Mr. Sheen Zoha, of the Department of Geography, 
University of Karachi, who gave me many useful 
suggestions. 

Above all, I am profoundly grateful to prof, A. 
B. A. Haleem, Vice-chancellor, University of Karachi, 
for his valuable Foreword. Being himself a renowned 
historian, he has once again, called our attention to the 
supreme task of re-writing our history advising its 
students “to take up their pen.” I am confident 
every student of history will feel the warmth of his 
words, and, like myself feel grateful for the inspiration 
which these words bring. 

Karachi. Syed Lutfullah 

May 9 , 1957. 
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THE word 4 History * conies from a Greek root 
which means 4 to learn by enquiry’. It was thus, 
another name for 4 science ’ and it connoted all human 
knowledge acquired inductively through observation 
and experiment. By lapse ot time this meaning has 
come to* be restricted to the systematic record of the 
observations and experiences of mankind in the past and 
the correct interpretations of those observations and 
experiences.* But history does not concern itself with 
the recording of all the facts of human life. It leaves 
the facts of social life from which anthropology eluci¬ 
dates its laws; and it hands over to biographv the facts 
of individual lives/* 

A man, whether he is a biographer, an anthro¬ 
pologist or an historian, who wants to write something 
regarding his subject must have before him all the 
sources of information relating to his subject. He has 
for the most part to relv on such relics as have 
survived to his own day and such records as have been 
made and preserved. For example if he wants to , 
know w hether the atrocities of the English over the 
Indians in > 8 i;y are real or only exaggeration, he will 
have to look into e\e-witness or authentic reports of 
the atrocities, ft will he quite unfair to judge it 
through mere conjecture, speculation or imagination. 


* F. f. C Heamahaw. 


** Arnold J. Toynbee 


i 
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An historian, more so than other social scientists, 
should posses authenticity of narration, extensiveness 
of vision and sagacity and sobriety of opinion. While 
handling an event he must sieve out the facts from the 
mass of speculations and analyse each and every fact 
as objectively as he can. To modify the event itself, 
or to give equal consideration to all sorts of state¬ 
ments, weak or strong, to fail to consider all relevcnt 
aspects bearing upon the subject, to take recourse to 
exaggeration, to elevate a thing which suits one's 
whims and lower down another which goes against, all 
these expose the historian to the charge of quackery. 
The artificial and fabricated description of events, no 
aspect of which has been spared by the selfish meddling 
of an historian is the most contemptous blot upon the 
face of historiography. 


History, whether it is written in Pakistan or in 
America, can not enter the region of reality, truth and 
certitude unless it conforms in full to the high standard 
set above. 


And, this is only about ordinary history-writing. 
Por more difficult and exacting is the task of the 
historian who chooses to study the history of some 
national struggle. What we call a national struggle 
is invariably the product of a number of deep 
seated forces operating as its cumulative “cause M , and 
not, as popularv supposed, a resultant of some fleeting 
transitory fact in the life of the nation concerned. It 
is 4 therefore, the duty of an impartial historian to 
discover the real forces or causes of the struggle, instead 
of magnifying a minor fact in order to provide a 
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plausible basis for hi* argument. To write a complete 
history of a national struggle necessarily means the 
tracing of all the events of that struggle back to their 
sources—the motives the innermost desire of those 
who throught it about, and this is the telescope which 
will show clearly the lights and shadows obscured 
by the blurred presentation of partial and prejudiced 
historians.* 

The history of the War of Independence, 1857, 
has never been written in this scientific spirit by am 
writer whether native or foreigner. Naturally enough most 
misguiding beguiling, deceiving and unjust ideas are rife 
about it throughout the world. The entire credit for this 
wild propaganda goes to the English authors who have 
written the history of The War of Independence, 18^7, 
in their charactiristically partial spirit. They would 
not see the root principles and causes working behind 
the war. They would always avoid disclosing them, 
not because it was difficult to ascertain them, but 
because it was against their interest to admit the truth 
or portray the real picture. 

It is reallv surprising how so extensive literature 
has grown up round this war of 1857, and how so 
many books have come from the hands of the anm 
officers, in the form of history, diary etc, who were 
a party to the war. In most of these writings one does 
not find any trace of the ability and qualification which 
are usually required in undertaking such works. The 
fact that they were actors in the great drama was taken 

* V* D. Savarkar. 
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>e enough. One very significant thing in their books 
is the lengthy description of minutest engagements and 
obscure individuals. The “ fierce light ” thrown upon 
such details has pushed the struggle for independence 
itsed into the dimmest background. l ooking into these 
books dealing with the war of 18^7, it becomes evi- 
dent that even ordinary facts and events, which were 
too simple, too natural, to need explanation, have been 
curiously complicated by the authors resulting in a 
more or less complete mutiliation of the reality which 
expressed itself in the great war of independence. 


No problem of the history of the sub-continent 
has been more grievously misinterpreted and misrepre¬ 
sented as this war of 1857. A great deal of false and 
perverted history has been written about the struggle 
and its suppression. What the people themselves thought 
of it seldom found its way to the printed pa«e V 1 } 
Savarkar’s “ The Indian War ofidndependece, i8j 7 ”’ 
the only book representing the people’s point of view, 
was banned before its publication in 1909, a rare exam¬ 
ple in history, and remained banned till the end of 
British rule in the country. What was placed before 
the world were the histories written by Englishmen, 
numbering several scores, who wrote from their own 
[Joints of view and presented them after antagonism had 
been aroused by accusations of inhuman atrocities by 
* ne countrymen. ‘ The loud shouting by the English 
at the top of their voice has made the whole world deaf. 
Hie very name of 1 857 brings a shiver and horripula- 
tion and shame to every body. The very mention of 
the name of the Revolution of 1857, creates disgust 
and loathing in the minds of not only their enemies, 
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*of innocent and indifferent third parties, hut 
those for whose sake the martyrs shed their 
blood. Their enemies give them choice epithets like 
‘ demons’, 4 goblins \ 4 blood-thirsty and hellish 

vermin The strangers call them savage, inhuman, 
cruel, and barbarous. Their own country men are 
ashamed even to own 1 them. Such is the cry every¬ 
where even today. * 

Though we find a good number of books gathered 
round the war of 1857, there is no narration from the 
other side which could throw light on the objects and 
motives behind the War of Independence, as viewed 
from the point of view of the parties which were 
defeated in the war**. “ Sir Syed Ahmad Khan wrote 
a little pamphlet on the causes of the Indian Mutiny, 
Rcsala asbab-i-Bacjhawat-i-Hindustan, which was printed 
in 1859. He had done much during the Mutiny at 
Bijnaur to assist the British officers and their families 
and save their lives. He held high judicial office under 
the Government and recieved a reward ol merit tor 


loyal services. His object in writing the pamphlet was 
to inform the Government nfithe real cultural causes 
of the Mutiny. And vet it was criticised by Sir Cecil 
Beadon, Foreign Secretary to the Government of India 

as seditious.. If that was the state of feeling at 

the time about a loyalist s discussion of tbe Mutiny, what 


chance could there be that a narrative of any merit 
from the rebel point ol view could possibly see the 
light.”*** 

* V. D. Savarkar. 

** Two Native Narrative of the Mutiny in Delhi, translated by 
***See next page— (continued) 




even of 
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Not only that absured histories were manufac¬ 
tured by the English but the whole literature containing 
the other side of the picture was destroyed. This work of 
the destruction of records, which began in 1897 was 
completed by 1947 when the English were made to 
quit the sub-continent of India and Pakistan. A glaring 
example of this destruction is provided by the case of 
Payam-e-Azadi, a Journal started by Azimullah Khan in 
18^6. This journal contained most valuable docu¬ 
ments and records of the revolutionary activities. In 
order to secure each and every copy of his journal 
the British Government of India, the great architect of 
civilization and culture in this unfortunate land of India, 
cleanly put to death every member of the family In 
which even a single copy of the Payam was discovred ! 

This is only one example of the ghastly suppres¬ 
sion practised by the Britishers, and the motive behind 
is absolutely clear—to show to the world that the 
English were innocent, high-principled and virtuous, 
whereas the natives were shameless rebels, plunged in 
most loathsome savagery. Iron curtains were put 
around the stage as well as the drama of the misdeeds 
so that no cry of the natives could reach any ear and 
none could sympathise with them. And all this was 
done to secure and enjoy the sunshine of a carefree 
rule over the land. The successful campaign of pro^ 
paganda not only confirmed them in their position 

C. T Metcalfe, Loudon, !898 is hardly an exception. The first 
a short one, w«s written by Moinuddin Hasan Khan, who was 
afterwards most annious to Veep well in with the British, the 
Second was written by Munshl Jiwar; Lai, an actual employee of 
f he British. 

***Abdullah Yusuf Ali 
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of overlordship of the subcontinent but also prolonged 
their stay to almost a century more. 


A student who wants to study this War of 
Independence of 185-7 is confronted with complete 
destruction of records about one of the parties con¬ 
cerned— the people themselves-as if they did not exist 
at all and the English simply arrived loaded in ships 
and explored an African forest land, establishing their 
own government after vanquishing the jungle folk. 
Shi-Huang-Ti, the first Emperor of United China had 
also made himself conspicuous bv ordering a total 
burning of books within his realm. But Shi 
could not keep the world in dark about his country. 
China was re-discovered by the world ; and, the world 
to-day is just re-discovering what the British India 
really was. 

Facts are facts. They can be ambushed, cloaked 
or supressed by all people for some time or by some 
people for all times but never b\ all people lor all 
times. Besides some historians who have occassionally 
lifted the veil and allowed us a glimpse of the other 
side of the picture, we find amon^ the works of most 
prejudiced historians stray and casual references which 
uncover the real facts. And among Indian writers the 
name of V. D. Savarkar comes first. 

All these positive gleams which we get from 
the stray and seemingly irrelevant facts mention¬ 
ed in the works of western historians or of 
writers from the sub continent itself, centre 
around the figure and personality of one man. 



<SL 

whom the historians have preferred to forget and 
make others forget too. He is Azimullah Khan. 

Who was Azimullah Khan ? What was his role 
in the great War of Independence, 1857 ? Was he 
really the man behind it ? If so, how did he conceive 
and plan the great struggle and why did he not succeed 
in securing the cherished freedom for his land ? These 
are some of the questions which must be answered 
by the historians of the day and more urgently now, 
that we are celebrating the centenary of the struggle. 
The author does not propose to answer in detail all the 
questions raised above : That must remain the task of 
the research scholars and critics of history. Let us 
hope the year 19^7 will shed more and better light 
on the War of Independence, 1857, and the man, 
Azimullah Khan. Meanwhile the author may be per¬ 
mitted to contribute his humble share in lilting a 
corner of the dark and heavy curtain, inviting atten¬ 
tion to Azimuallah Khan himself—the symbol of the 
struggle which could have succeeded but which«_ 

unfortunately_did not, the/ man who was the hero 

but was denied the heroism which was born of him 
alone. 
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a T was a dark gloomy night of 1837. A youngster 
with his mother, both in worn-out thread-bare 
clothes, could be seen on a road-side at Cawnpore. 
Inspite of the deep darkness prevailing all around one 
could read something on the bright forehead of the 
poor bov lying by his mother's side. The two were 
starving since several days. 


The year 1837 is important in Indian History lor 
the famine visiting the plains of the Ganges and Jamuna 
in which the measures adopted by the Government 
were quite insufficient.* “The famine of 1837 and 
1838/’ as Dunbar has recorded, “devastated the 
Doab from Allahabad to Delhi following on the draught 
of 1836. Private and public effort where there was 
no organization for famine relief, could do very 
little, and 800,000 persons were estimated to have died 
of hunger or disease.”** The same author, quoting 
Dutt, has told how gruesome the famine was. “ In 
GaSvnpore, ’ * he says, “ a special establishment patrolled 
the streets and the river to remove corpses. 
Futehpur and Agra similar measures were adopted. 

Hundreds of thousands died in obscure villages. 

The dead lay on the roadside unburied and unburnt, 
till they were devoured by wild animals.”*** 


* The Cambridge History of India, Vol. Page 297. 

** Sir George Dundar. A History of iMz from the Earlier: 
Times to the Present Day, Vol II. ^ 483 Trotter, Life of 

Lord Auckland, Page 22 

*** Dutt, Economic History of India, Page 431 quoted by Dun bat 
Voi II, Page 483. 
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The boy was Azimullah Khan. He was the son 
of a Pathan, who had migrated to Cawnpore from 
his home-province.* The view that the migration 
of his family took place in 1837 is not correct, 
since it is difficult to conceive of the migration of a 
family to an area most effected by so terrible a famine 
as of 1837-38. Therefore we will have to ascribe an 
earlier date to the migration of his family. History has 
left no more information about the family of Azimuilah 
Khan. The nearest probability is that, except the two, 
Azimullah Khan and his mother, the rest of the mem¬ 
bers of his family had fallen victim to the famine of 
1837. 


The boy was “ picked up with his mother 
when they were both in a dying state from starvation” 1 
by a passer-by, attached to the Christian Missionary of 
Cawnpore. The savior carried the two to his house 
and engaged the boy as a waiter (Khidmatgar). Savarkar 
thinks that the benefactor was an Englishman 2 but 
Captain Mowbray Thomson reports, “ Azimoolah was 
originally a Khitmatgar (waiter at table) in some Anglo- 
Indian family” 3 The same is the version of Trevelyan 
who writes about Azimullah as “a clever adventurer 
who began life as Kitmatgar or footman, in an Anglo- 
Indian family” 4 Later on the philanthropist, in 
return for his generosity, wanted the conversion of the 
boy to Christianity. But “ the mother being a strong 


* Dr. S. Moinul Haq, The 18-37 War of Independence, Dawn 
dt. Sept. 9, I960. 

(1) Shepherd. Narrative of Mutiny, Page 15. 

(2) Savarkar, Page 32. 

(3) Captain Mowbray Thomsom, The Story of Cawnpore, Page :54. 

(4) G. O. Trevelyan. Cawnpore, Page 58. 
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heathen, she would not consent to her son being chris¬ 
tened.”* Had she consented, history would certainly 
have lost the master-brain of the Great War of Inde¬ 
pendence, i 8 £7. 

“Profiting by the opportunity thus afforded him, 
he acquired a thorough acquaintance with the English and 
French languages, so as to be able to read and con¬ 
verse fluently, and write accurately in them both.’ 1 
Azimullah Khan highly impressed his master by his 
intellegence, industry and ambition. It was through the 
arrangement of his master that “he was adopted 2 
in the Cownpore Free School under Mr. Patan, School¬ 
master.” He studied at this school for ten years and was 
appointed a teacher at the same school. 3 While 
at this missionary school of Cawnpore Cantonment 
Azimullah Khan managed to learn other local languages. 4 
Captain Mowbray Thomson gives a different name of 
the school, “He afterwards,” says Mowbray Thomson, 
“became a pupil and subsequently a teacher in the, 
Cawnpore Government Schools. 5 William Forbes 
Mitch el on the authority of Mohammad Ali Khan, one 
of the comrades of V/imullah Khan at London, gives a 
different name of the teacher, saying “He HIu myself 
had received a good education in English under Ganga 
Deen, a headmaster of the Government School at 
Cownpore*” 6 


* Shepherd, Page 15. 

(1) Mowbray Thomson, Pare 54 ateo Trevelyan, Page 58. 

(2) Shepherd, Page 15, 

(3) Ibid, Page 16. 

(4) Mohammad Mian, Ulema Ka Shandar Mazi, Page45. 

<5) The Story >f Cawnpore, Page 54. also Travcylan. rage 5‘S 
(6) Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny, 1857-59, Page 185. 
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Azimullah had by this time bloomed into a 
young man of keen intellect, sharp comprehension 
' and high talent. His accomplishments and proficien¬ 
cies gained for him a prominent position at Cawnpore. 
Bithoor, the head-quarter of the Maratha Peshwa wasuot 
far from the citv of Cawnpore. Nana Sahib, the Peshwa 
heard for more than once alaout the brilliant youth 
and desired to meet him. In the very first meeting 
Azimullah Khan won deep admiration of Nana Sahib, 
-himself a man of erudition, understanding and foresight. 
The Peshwa found in his young, well-built and hand¬ 
some guest character, intelligence and understanding. 
The talk which he had with Azimullah Khan so deeply- 
impressed him that he would not let him go back to 
Cawnpore. “When once at the Durbar, his wise 
counsels were appreciated and valued by Nana Sahib, 
who would take no important step without first con¬ 
sulting Azimullah. ” v 

O 


And thus the “charity boy”, as Shepherd calls 
him,** raised himself to the post of Chief Adviser of 
Nana Sahib, the Peshwa of the Marathas. 

There is a different version regarding the intro¬ 
duction of Azimullah Khan in the Court of Nana Sahib. 

•’ Nana Sahib, according to the version, was oft very 
good terms with the English officers of Cawnpore and 
/a asked them to suggest someone to teach him English. 
They sent Azimullah Khan, the most suitable man.*** 

' i 


* Savarkar. Page 32 
** Narrative of Mutiny, Page 14. 
*** Mohammad Mian, Pa^< 45. 
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version is not correct in view of the fact that 
one Mr. Todd already reside at the Nana’s Court for 
the very specific purpose of teaching English to the 
Peshwa. “The only Englishman resident at Bithoor,” 
Mowbrav Thomson writes “was a Mr. Todd, who Had 
come out in the employment of the Grand Trunk Rail¬ 
road, but for some reason had exchanged his situation 
for that of teacher of English to the household of His 
Excellency Seereek Dhoondoo Punth .” 1 

History is certainly not enterested in Azimullah’s 
tutorship, but Azimullah’s introduction to and stay at 
the Nana’s Court is an important milestone in the 
history of the War of Independence and more particu¬ 
larly in the heroic career of Azimullah Khan himself. 
Let us turn another page of tlfe history—the page ot 
Peshwadom. 


(1) The Story of Cownpore, Page 50-51 
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rjnaHE Moghuls, the Marathas, Havel r Ali and Ins 
il son Tipu Sultan, the French and the English 
were the five contestants for power in India during the 
18th century. By 1837 the Marathas eclipsed the 
Moghuls and'reached the very gates ot Delhi. In 1 jbi, 
however, the Marathas were crushed at Panipat ) l '* u - 
Afghan, Ahmad Shah Abdali. The flower or the 
Maratha forces perished in the disaster and weakened 
them just when the East India Company was emerging 
as an important territorial power in India after having 
defeated the French in the South on the one hand, and 
Sirajuddawla in the East on the other. The Maratha 
dominion was soon divided into a number ot inc t pen 
dent states joined together in a contederacy undt 1 fie 
leadership ot the Peshwa at Poona. The chief*- of 11v 
bigger states were Stindhia of Gwalipr, Ilolkai 
Indore and Gaekwar of Broda. Thus with the < emi 
nation of the French and the fall of the Mpglmls, tnirc 
contestants for supremacy were left in the held • 
the East India Company, the Maratha Confederacy 
and Hayder Ali. By 1799 Hayder Ali and his son 
Tipu Sultan were defeated by the English and t iat 
left the field clear ’for the final contest between the 
East India Company and the Marathas. Soon the 
Maratha eheifs were defeated separately by the Eng.i h. 
The Maratha power submitted and accepted the 
lordship of the East India Company. 
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Tempted, however, in 18i7 by the rising of 
Holkar and the war with the Pindarees, and hoping to 
recover the lost influence of his house, Baji Rao II, the 
Maratha Peshwa, revolted but invain. In j 818 he 
had to throw himself at the mercy of the British. 
Mercy he did receive of course, and in apparent 
abundance, but it was necessarily part and parcel of 
the wider policy aimed at “slow poisoning”. Tre¬ 
velyan, commenting on the treatment accorded to Baji 
Rao has almost too honestly lifted theveil. “Urged 
by that painful necessity of taking what belongs to 
others,” he writes, “which is the inevitable result of , 
our dealings with Oriental powers, we dethroned Baji 
Rao, confiscated his territories and assigned him a 
residence at Bithoor, a small town twelve miles up 
the river from Cawnpore. Here he lived until his death 
in princely state, inasmuch as the company always 
behaved with great generosity towards the princes 
whom it had plundered, offer the manner of those 
open-handed thieves of fiction who fling a couple of 
pieces to the traveller whom they have eased of his 
purse aud watch.”* * When Baji Rao wes deprived of 
his vast dominions he was granted a pension for life of 
eight lakhs of rupees (£80,000) by Sir John Malcolm. 

Baji Rao during the remaining period of his life, 
spent his time in helping the English to ruin other 
kingdoms. He saved from his pensions and invested 
in East India Company notes. He gave fifty lakhs of 
rupees to the Company, as loan, in their war against 
Afghanistan. He sent 1,000 infantry and 1,000 cavalry 

|| against the Sikhs. 

* Trevelyan page 55-56. 
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“ No article in the Hindu creed is held more 
tenaciously,” writes Holmes while defining the prin¬ 
ciple of adoption, “than that which teaches that a man 
can only escape punishment hereafter by leaving a son 
to offer sacrifices to his soul. The childless man, 
therefore, naturally cherished the right of adopting a 
son who would perform for him this sacred duty. But 
the custom of adoption had a political side as well. 
Childless princes adopted sons with the view not only of 
securing salvation but of perpetuating their dynasties. 
No one could interfere with the rignt of a son, so 
adopted to inherit his father’s property or to perform 
for him the duties of religion.” 1 Baji Rao II, as we 
know, was a childless man. Fortunately, the spiritual 
and political problem with which he was faced, was 
solved in a rather dramatic way. In 1827 there came 
at Bithoor one Madhavrao Narayan Bhat with h s wife 
and his son Dhandu Pant of three years of age. This 
child of three years was adopted by Baji Rao as his son 
on 7th June, 1827. On 1 ith December, 1839, Baji Rao 
made a will by which he bequethed all the rights of 
succession and powers of the Peslnva to his adopted 
son Dhandu Pant, commonly known as Nana Sahib. 2 

When Dalhausie landed in India, he started the 
work of annexation very vigorously. He introduced 
his notorious principle of ‘lapse 5 by which he accepted 
the right of the adopted but added one clause to the 
principle : that the adopted son could not succeed to 
the principality left by the adoptee without the sanction 


< 0 T. R. E, Holmes, A History of the Indian Mutiny, Page 34-35 

(2) Charles Ball, The History of the Indian Mutiny, Part I, P 301 
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cITthe Paramount Power and when once the sanction 
was withheld the principality lapsed to the Paramount 
Power. Under the garb of this principle Dalhausie 
took recourse to such activities which led to only one 
result—annexation. 1 Nagpur, Satara, jharisi and a 
number of other states were swallowed one by one. 
“In his despathes,” writes Holmes, “he (Dalhausie) 
expende d much eloquence and argument to show that 
I s proceedings were technically justifiable. But the 
\ erdict of history on great political questions differs from 
1 jal verdicts in that it is not affected by techni¬ 
calities” 1 


Immediately after Baji Kao’s death, in 1851, tire 
English Government permitted the Nana to inherit the 
savings of Baji Rac. and they presented him the fee- 
simple of the property at Bithoor 2 but announced that 
the Nana had no right whatsoever to the title and the 
pension of Baji Rao. Nana Sahib petitioned the Govern¬ 
ment of India against the order. “Nana Sahib,” writes 
Malleson,' had to provide for a large body of followers 

_bequethed to his care by Baji Rao; and the two British 

Commissioners 3 who, in succession, superintended the 
administration of the state supported the proposal made 
from Bithoor that a portion of the late ex-Peslnva’s 
allowance should be reserved for the support of the 
family. They had some reason for their suggestion, 
for when, ome little time before his death, Baji Rao 
had petitioned the Home Government that his 


(1 > Holmes, page 35. 

(Z) Colonel G. B. Malleson. The Indian Mutiny of 1857, page 28 
(3) Col. Mason and Mr. Morland 
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5pted son might succeed to the title, and pension 
of Peshwa, whilst the grant of his title was refused 
absolutely, the question of the pension was reserved 
for future consideration that is, until the the seat of 
the ex-Peshwa should lie vacant...l ord Dalhausie 
declared the recommendation by the two commis¬ 
sioners in his favour to be ‘uncalled for and unrea¬ 
sonable’. He directed that ‘the determination of the 
Government of India may be explicitly declared to the 
family without delay.’ The determination was conse¬ 
quently so declared. Ought we to wonder that 
in 18^7, the crab-tree did produce the crab-apple' ! 


This is how the British rulers of India treated 
the Nana, in contrast Nana Sahib was habitually most 
generous towards those very people who, turning un¬ 
grateful deprived him of Iris all. Nana Sahib invited 
British officers to his table, played billiards with them, 
chatted with them, smoked with them. 1 2 II any 
youthful English couple wanted change ol air, the rich 
equipage of Nana Sahib was at their disposal. Many a 
‘Sahib’ tired of living in Cawnpore, used to pay visit 
with his ‘memsahib’ to the town of Nana. During this 
period Nana Sahib would closely watch the English 
press. He used to have the daily papers read to him 
every morning by Mr. Todd, his tutor lor English, 
afterwards massacred at Cawnpore. How keenly 
Nana Sahib was interested in the British as a people and 
what great pains he did take to cultivate and main¬ 
tain relations with them is well described byTrevelyan 


1. Malleson. page 28-29. 

2. Holmes, page 223 
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records, “The Maharaja of Bithoor exhibited a 
lively interest in the proceedings of our Government at 
home and abroad, in our history, our arts, our religion 
and our customs; although he was entirely ignorant of 
our language. He subscribed to all the leading Anglo- 
Indian journals, which were translated to him daiK by 
an individual who had been unlucky enough to exchang a 
situation on the East Indian Railroad for the post of 
English Professor in the household of Nana.This 
shows that Nana Sahib lived on most friendly terms 
with the English. Mowbray Thomson , 2 Shepherd , 3 
MalJeson* 4 , besides a host of other English historian’s 
confirm the statement. 


When Dalhausie rejected his appeal, Nana Sahib 
did not know what to do. But he had in his court one 
man, Azimullah Khan, to give the best advice regarding 
his future step. Azimullah Khan suggested him to 
send a memorandum to the Court of Directors in Eng¬ 
land. The memorandum was accordingly drawn and 
despatched through the Government of India. Kaye 
has given its details in his book. He has quoted a num¬ 
ber of paragraphs from the memorandum. “The course 
persued bv the local Govemtm nt, ’ 1 Kaye quotes from the 
memorandum, “is not only an unfeeling one towards the 
numerous family of the deceased prince left almost 
entirely dependent upon the promises of the East India 
Company, but inconsistent with what is due to the re 
presentative of a long line of sovereigns. Your memoria- 

J. Trevelyan, Page 68. 

2. The Story of Cawnpore, Page 48 & 57. 

3. Narrative of the MuUny, Page 14-15. 

4 Red Pajnpbl't, 137. 
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ist, therefore, deems it expedient at once to appeal to 
your Honourable Court, not merely on the ground of 
the faith of treaties, but ot a bare regard to the advan¬ 
tages the East India Company have derived from the 
last sovereign of the Mahratta Empire ”. 1 “ And then,” 
writes Kaye “the memorialist proceeded to argue, that 
as*the Peshwa, on behalf of his heirs and successors, had 
ceded his territories to the company, the companv 
were bound to pay the price of such cession to the 
Peshwa and his heirs and successors. If the compact 
were lasting on one side, so also should it be on the 
other .” 2 The memorandum, in question, further laid 
down, ‘‘your memorialist submits that a cession of a 
perpetual revenue of thirty-four lakhs of rupees in con¬ 
sideration of an annual pension of eight lakhs establishes 
a defheto presumption that the payment of one is contin¬ 
gent upon the receipt of the other and hence that as 
long as those receipts continue, the payment of the 
pension is to follow .” 3 According to Kaye, “The 
Nana Sahib turned to a general assertion of his rights as 

based on precedent and analogy_ Then Nana Sahib 

began to set forth his own personal claim as founded 
oil the adoption in his favour ; he quoted the best 
authorities on Hindu law to prove that the son bv adop¬ 
tion has all the rights of the son by birth....Another 
plea for the refusal had been based upon the fact that 
Baji Rao, from the savings of his pension had accumu¬ 
lated and left behind a large amount of private property . 5 M 
Quoting again from the memorandum “No body had a 


Kaye, Part IPage 103-105. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid 4 . ibid. 
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right to control the expenditure of the pension 
and if His Highness the late Baji Rao had saved 
every fraction of it, he would have been perfectly justi¬ 
fied in doing so. Your memorialist would venture to 
ask, whether the British Government ever deigned to 
ask in what manner the pension granted to any of its 
numerous retired servants is expended ? or whether 
any of them save a portion, or what portion, of his 
pension ? and,furthermore, in the event of its being 
proved that the incumbents of such pensions had 
saved a large portion thereof, it would be considered a 
sufficient reason for withholding the pension from the 
children in the proportion stipulated by the covenant 
entered into with its servants ?” 1 


Malleson mentions the argumentation of the case 
of Nana Sihab in these words, “His appeal was 
couched in logical, temperate and convincing language. 
He asked why the heir to the Peshwa should be treated 
differently from other native princes who had fallen 
before the company. He instanced the case of Delhi 
and of Maisur : and with reference to the assumption 
made in agreement against him, that the savings of his 
father werte sufficient to support him, he asked whether 
it was just that the economical foresight of the father 
should militate against the moral claims of the son .” 2 


But the Court of Directors could not appreciate 

the sound reasonings of the “memorialist” and gave 


1. Kaye, Part 1 Page 103- (05. 
2 Malie^on, Page 29. 
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their reply on 19th May, 1852, which “emulated in 
its curtness and irs rudeness the answer given 
bv Lord Dalhusie.” 1 The reply was: “We entirely 
approve of the decision of the Governor-General that 
the adopted son and dependents of Badjee Rao have no 
claim upon the British Government. The large pen¬ 
sion which the ex-Peshwa enjoyed during thirty-three 
years afforded him the means of making an abundent 
provision for his familv and dependents, and the pro¬ 
perty which is known to have left, is amply sufficient 
for their support.” 2 


The despatch of the memorandum was, in the 
opinion of Azimullah Khan, to be supplemented by 
his personal appearance before the Court oi Directors. 
“Azimullah was confident,” writes William Forbes 
Mitchcl on the authority of Mohammad Ali Khan, “that 
if he could visit England h would be able to have the 
decrees of Lord Dalhvisie against his mister ravers, d’” 
The Nana approved of the idea of Azimnliah Khan. 
With argumentative and Spirited despatch Nanas 
“confidential man oi bussiness’ ’/ faithful ambassodei 
and chief representative Azimullah Khan, accordingly 
left for London. Well supplied with money ,o engage 
the best lawyers, Azimullah Khan reached London 
accompanied among others hv Mohammad Ali Khan. 5 
“In the summer of 185).” Says Kaye, “he appeared 
in England and in conjunction with an Englishman 


1. Malleson, Page 29 t 

2. The Court of Directors to the Government ot India, Ms, 

Quoted by Kaye, Vol I, Page 109, 

^ William Forbes vlitchel, Page !85-&b„ 


4* JTevel/an, Page 58 

Wiljiam Forbes Mitehel, 


Page 186. 




named Biddle. p?*osecuted the claims of Nana.” 1 
The Court of Directors put Azimullab Khan off for 
some time with beguiling; words and at last gave the 
stereotyped answer, “We entirely approve of the 
decision of the Governor-General that the adopted son 
of Baji Rao has no claim whatever to his father’s 
pension” 2 

Giving his own verdict on the 
judgement of the Court of Directors; Malleson says 
“The argument which would have been accepted in 
any native Court in India, which was convincing to 
the two hundred and fifty millions who inhabited that 
country, had no effect whatever on the minds 
of the western rulers who governed the country from 
Leadenhall Street. 

It seems to me that high policy should have 
shown some consideration for the heir of the one who 
had been the lord of the Western India, and whose 
territories we had taken. A slight relaxation of the 
hard and last policy characteristic of Lord Delhausie’s 
rule might have saved the British from many future 
troubles. When in 1844 the House of Sindhia, 
defeated in battle, was at the feet of Lord 
Lllenborough, that nobleman imposed upon it no 
penalty. His generosity bore splended fruit 
in i8£7-£8” 3 

Malleson further remarks “Whatever may be 
the opinion of the Europeons saturated with the 


1. Kaye, Part I, Paga 109. 

2. Savarkar, Page 33. 

3. Malleson, Page 28-29. 
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conceit these ideas often 
engender, there can be no doubt but that during the 
mutiny, on the morrow of the mutiny and at the 
present day (about 1890) the cultivated nation of India 
attributed and attribute a great deal of bitterness 
attendant on the uprising to the treatment meted 
out to Nana Sahib by the Government of India. 1 know 
that it had been contended and recently most ably 
contended t hat that treatment was absolutely just. It was 
just according to Western ideas. But the oriental 
mind does not admit of the validity of an agreement 
which deprives a man of his kingdom and makes no 
provision for his family after his death. Such was the 
grievance of Nana Sahib. He had no title in law. 

But the natives of India believed then, they believe 
still, that he had a moral claim superior to all law." 1 

The East IndA Company won the game just as 
she did many a time before. But she could never 
win over the British conscience as is apparent from the 
critical remark made by Malleson which we have given 
above. And, Malleson was not alone in voicing, almost 
protesting against the tactics of the East India Company 
and its Board of Directors. Charles Ball, even before 
Malleson, bad exposed the motives of the company 
when he had written the following: “Adoption had 
been recognised, and its privileges granted to Scindia. 
Holkar, and many other chiefs by the company ; and 
as vet no grounds appear to justify the refusal of this 
sacred principle of the Hindoos, to Baji Rao: at U 
events, it is a pity that the East India Company have 

1. Malleson, Page 27. 
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consistent in their decision upon this head. 
In some, indeed in very many cases (where the pensions 
have been in significant comparatively), the Hindoo 
law has been recognized, and the claim of the adopted 
son granted. In other cases where the pension 
has been very considerable, or the amount of territory 
to be “absorbed” extremely profitable, the Hindoo 
law has been shelved, and the claimant favoured with a 
letter from secretary to government, infoiming him 
that the “governor-general in council has dismissed his 
petition, but the ordinary channels ot redress 
are open to him.” He sends home an agent who 
haunts the India-house and the Board of Control. At 
both places he is referred to the local government 
the local government which has already decided 
against him ! Such was the case of Nana Sahib .” 1 


i. Charles Ball, Parti, Page 302. 
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rjrrvHE blind—almost brutal—refusal of the Court of 
J 1 Directors of East India Company to admit the 
just ,•:id legal claims of Naha Sahib shocked Azimullah. 
Azimullah Khan had come to E-gland to press the claim 
He hail hifnseU advised Nana to make the * laim, a.id, 
judging from the nature of his personal contacts with 
the" British officers in India, he had good'reason to be 
optimistic in his mission. But his optimism, his high 
opinion ol the British people, all vanished into 
air. There, at London, he was defeated and was 
utterly disillusioned. For, his deteat was not the 
defeat of Nana : it was the very defeat of justice itself. 
The seme of defeat, the disillusionment, the dismay 
prevailed all around, Azimullah bitterly resented in 
silence ; he hated tb< people and the place alike. But 
the place—London- smiled and the people, Londoners, 
loved Azimullah. 

Azimullah Khan was a gav and smiling young m ' u 
Possessing a most presentable contour be had charm, 
beauty and wit added to a speech sweet and silvery. 
Besides, he was in receipt of sufficient allowance from 
Nana and possessed abundance of oriental gifts : from a 
charity boy picked up from the street at Cawnpore he 
had become a “Prince” at London “Handsome and 
wittv, endowed with plentv of assurance and appaient 
abundance of diamonds and Cashmere shawls,” writes 
Trevelyan , 1 “the ex kitrmitgar seemed as fine a gentl- 

1* Page The story of Cawneore, 
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man as the prime-minister of Nepaul or the Maharaja 
of the Punjaub.” Above all, he was well versed in the 
customs and manners of contemporary English life, the 
greatest wealth which a “native 55 could possess at that 
time. Little wonder, Azimullah Khan became the 
centre of attraction wherever he went. People gethered 
around him in their homes, welcoming him with open 
arms ; they flocked to him in the clubs and parks at 
London and took pride in sharing an evening stroll on 
Brighton beach. And, among them figured most the 
fair sex-charming damsels, youthful maidens, married 
ladies, even old women. In a word, the “charity- 
boy, 55 the “ex-Kitmatgar 55 , the “prince 55 became 
the darling—Darling Azimullah ! 

Perhaps it sounds too ^ood a fiction to be even 
romantically true ! Such, however, is not the case. 
During the course of the destruction of Nana’s town, 
Bithoor, heaps of love-letters were discovered from the 
room in which Azimullah lived after his return from 
abroad. “When Havelock’s men cleared out Bithoor,” 
Mowbray says, “they found most expressive traces of 
the success he had obtained in his ambitions persuits ol 
distinction in England in the shape of letters from 
titled ladies couched in terms of most courteous 
‘ iendship 55 . 1 2 Trevelyan has recorded exactly the same."* 
Lord Roberts is yet another chronicler whom we may 
quote at some length. Speaking of Hope Grant, 
Roberts writes, “He was next ordered to proceed to 
Bithoor to complete the destruction of that place 


1. MOwbray 56-57. 

2. Trevelyan 59. 
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which had been begun by Havelock - in July. We 
found the place in good order.there was little evidence 
that it had been visited by an avenging force, and in 
one of the rooms which had been occupied by the 
treacherous Azimula Khan, «I came across a number of 
letters, some unopened and some extremely interesting 
to wnich I shall have to refer later on” 1 And, refer¬ 
ring back to these letters he adds, “He (Azimullah 
Khan) was recieved into best English society, was 
everywhere treated as a royal prince, and became 
engaged to a young girl who agreed to follow him to 
India to be married. All this was revealed by the 
correspondence... The greatest number of these 
letters were people in England — not a few from ladies 
of rank and position. One elderly dame called him 
her dear eastern son. I here w ere numerous letters from 
his English fiencee. 2 But tar more interesting is the 
following extract from Lord Roberts letter dated Dec, 

3 ist, 18^7, written from Camp near Fathegarh 

“While searching over the Nana's palace at 
Bithoor the other day we found heaps of letters direc¬ 
ted to that fiend Azimula Khan by ladies in England, 
some from Lady — ending, “your affect, mother,” 
others from a young girl at Brighton named—. written 
in the most lovable manner. Such rubbish 1 never 
read partlv in French which this scoundrel seems to 
have understood ; how English ladies can be so infa¬ 
tuated. Miss —was going 'to marry.. Azimula, and I 


L Eorty One Years in [ndia-Page 210. 
Forty One Years in Tndia-Page 239-40. 
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have no doubt would like to still.. ”* 


We can understand why Lord Roberts is here so 
lavishly abusing Azimullah. He was not the only person 
to call Azimullah ‘‘that fiend” and this “scoundrel.” 

\ revelyan choses precisely the same words ; Kaye 
describes him as a “voluptuous sort of person.” As 
it not satisfied with the abusiveness of the word ‘vo¬ 
luptuous’. Kaye adds, “the gay Mohamedan flouted 
about the surface of Society and made a conspicuous 
figure at crowded water-places, as if he dearlv loved 
hngland and the English and could not persuade him¬ 
self to return to his own dreary and benighted land .” 1 2 
Mowbray, another historian gentleman, who mentions 
Azimullah as “this swarthy adventurer,” did not lag 
!h bind others in abusing Azimullah as well as Azim- 
ullah s religion. “In addition to the political business 
which he had in hand,” Mo ’bray Thomson proceeds, 
“he (Azimullah Khan) was at one time prosecuting a 
suit of his own of a most delicate character ; but 
happily for our fair <\ountrywoman, w ho was the object 
of his attentions, her friends interferred and saved her 
from becoming an item in the harem of this Maho¬ 
metan polygamist ” 3 

But despite all this volcanic outburst of indignant 
twse, the fact remains that Azimullah Khan was 
neither a voluptuous person nor . gav Mohamedan 


1. Letters written during the Indian Mutiny, Field Marshal Earl 
Roberts, Page 120-21. 

2 Kaye Vol. T, Fage 110-11. 

3. Mowbray Page 54 - 55. 
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the surface of English scciity. He did not keep 
a harem and the question of adding an item to the 
harem simplv did ne t arise. While at London he was 
certainly loved be the Londoners, and, as Trevelyan has 
said, “the ladies voted him charming .” 2 True also 
that he had wanted to marry\m English woman whom 
he dearly loved anil to whose pretty smiles he res¬ 
ponded with a throbbing heart. Hut to do so is 
human nature. And yet Azimullah’s love for his 
fiancee was almost above human nature : his was a 
love of the highest and the purest order tree from all 
desire of the flesh. Out of the heap of love letters 
discovered at Bithoor, subsequently published in two 
collections (Viz. The Indian Prince and the English 
Press, and. Love Letters) and banned . 1 not a single 
letter betrays the flesh. Some of the letters, as we 
have read above, even remained unopened. That is 
certainly not the way flesh at all. Further we may ask 
why after all Azimullah Khan kept his love feeding on 
letters only? Why he did not marry in England 
where there was certainly no scarcity of potential brides 
for him ? Why did he return alone to India and even 


after his return why did he not listen to the tears of 
fiancee who had followed him to India and was resi¬ 
ding as a guest of Lord Canning ? There is only one 
answer to it Azimullah’s sense of duty to Nana, duty 
to his people, and duty to his ‘dreary and benighted 
land’. 


I. Trevelyan — Page 59 
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ra HAVING Azimullah Khan for a while, we must 
J fol nause here to make a necessary digression into the 
past the past which extended itself over one hundred 
vears of history and excelled in being a recoid oi 
endless crimes. In re-filling a part oi the history oi 
India, already known to most of us, our main object is 
to emphasize one fact. Azimullah Khan, as \vc have 
followed his career so far, had an intimate knowledge 
of the past which was his immediate inheritan e and it 
was this knowledge which pricked his mind and soul 
c ven in the midst oi the seductive beauties of London. 
With a deepening of the self-same knowledge of the 
past, knowledge of the government and mis-govern¬ 
ment of his country, knowledge oi the gioaning 
destinies of his people, and the fat homing oi his own 
mind and soul, Azimullah slowly changed; and, w ith 
him, as we shall see later, changed the history of the 
country. 

Prior to the appearance of Vasco-da-Gama in 
1499, at C licut, the navigation of Indian waters was in 
the hands of Arabs. The authority of Indian rulers 
was local and an oceanic sense was altogether absent 
from their policy. The arrival of Vasco-da-Gama 
heralded the dawn of a nesv era when India was drawn 
into world politics and -the rivalries of distant 
kingdoms. 

o 
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The Portuguese were the first to land in India 
and for seme time they controlled the entire Indian 
Ocean Commerce. But their territorial possessions 
which they vaingloriously called the “Estado da India” 
were at no time large enough to be called a state. 


The Dutch and the English followed by the 
French arrived on the Indian Seas in the i 7th century. 
“ It was a naval truism of the time that whoever 
controlled the Atlantic Ocean controlled the Indian 
Ocean as well. In other words, the supremacy in 
Indian Ocean was determined by the strength of the 
navies off the coast of Europe .” 1 


The fight between the Dutch and the British 
ended only after the naval power of Dutch was eclipsed 
in Europe following the aggression of Louis XIV. The 
Indian Ocean thus became a “ cockpit of naval rivalry, 
faithfully reflecting the position in Europe.” 2 But 
the actual fight for supremacy in the Indian water took 
place between England and France. The sporadic 
nature of French naval power in the Atlantic left the 
unquestioned supremacy in the Indian seas to England 
which soon became the dominant naval power of 
Europe and the mistress of the seas. 

The Moghals always remained helpless on the sea. 
The fights which rook place between the land power 
and the sea power “ were fights between an elephant 
and the whale, the one helpless against the other, out- 


1. K. M. Panikkarx of Indian Histoi’v. Page 227 

2. Ibid, Page 228 
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own element.” 1 That a naval power cannot 
establish a land empire against a strong land power, 
and that where no strong land power exists the naval 
power become the nucleus of empires, are historical 
facts. When the Moghal empire was powerful in India 
the Portuguese during the whole of sixteenth century 
the Dutch during the whole of seventeenth century, and 
the English or the Hollanders or the French during the 
first half of the eighteenth century could do no more 
than carry on their trade. But when the central autho¬ 
rity of the Moghal weakened the factories , which had 
concealed their political ambitions, could make their 
position effective in the land. 


The empire which the personality of Aurangzeb 
held together fell to pieces with surprising speed so 
much so that the India of 172^, onlv eighteen years 
after Aurangzeb presented a strong contrast. Theoia- 
tically, the empire of the Moghals extended from 
Kashmir to the extreme south and from the Punjab to 
the end of Bengal. Practically, however Nizam-ul-mulk 
assumed power in the south ; The Marathas extended 
upto Gujrat and Berar ; the Rajputs consolidated their 
own principalities ; the Punjab was in a state of dis¬ 
ruption under the Sikhs ; Saadat Khan took our the rich 
province of Oudh and Murshid Qulf Khan established 
an independent authority in the interest of his own 
deeendaflts. On the other hand, the Fast: India 
Company established their fortifications at Surat, Madras. 
Masulipatem, Fort William and Bombay. The French 
settled at Chandernagore and Pandicherry, and the 


1 K M. Panikkars Page 230 
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Dutch at Cochin, Travancore, Masulipatam and on the 
bank of the Hugh. Thus the imperial authority at 
Delhi became less and less the welder of effective 
power. 


fhings moved on rapidly towards their natural 
consequence. In 1739, Nadir Shah shook the 
entire land. The aspirants to independent political 
authority, all over the country, gained strength at the 
cost qf the weakness of the centre. The Marathas 
knocked at the gates of Delhi aud brought the emperor 
under their influence. Soon they captured Lahore and 
annexed the Punjab to their dominion. They were, 
however, severly crushed by Ahmad Shah Abdali at 
the famous battle of Panipat in 1761. 

But this was only the prelude to the far sinister 
drama which was to be enacted shortly on the stage of 
the country. And the first act was played in Hyder¬ 
abad and Carnatic. The death of N zam-ul-Mulk of 
Hyderabad in 1^48 was followed bv a war of succession 
between Mozaffar Jung, grandson of Nizam ul-Mulk, 
andVisir Jung son of Nizam-ul-Mulk. Dupleix sup¬ 
ports > tlie claims of Mozaffer Jung. So also he support¬ 
ed t.ie claims of Chanda Saheb over the gaddi of 
Carnatic: against the ruling Nawab of Carnatic Amvar- 
udd in. The opportunity could not be lo t sight of by 
n unsc upulous clerk at Fort St. Georg. Robert Clive. 
The F ast India Company consequently came forward to 
support Nasir Jung against Mozaffar Jung and M >liam- 
1 tad Afi, after the murder of Anwarudin bv the I reneh 
*' 1 7 + 9 . against Chanda Saheb. Rut “ except for the: 
enormous financial gains of Dupleix and a grossly 
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fame in history for him as a statesman 
"rench could get nothing to show -to the world. 
The French lost for ever the opportunity to play an 
effective part in India. The English, on the other 
hand, had become a political force. They had discovered 
a method by which political power could be exercised 
through puppet monarchs. 44 !n fact Indirect Rule, 
which the British Empire was to develop in later 
years, had come into being by the accidental circum¬ 
stances cf intervention in Arcot. 9 And, for for the 
second act the stage was the best—Bengal. 


Allavardi Khan, viceroy of Bengal, one of the 
great personalities who had originally come down from 
Delhi along with Nizam.ul-Mulk of Hyderabad and 
Anwaruddin of Carnatic, died in f$$6. He was 
succeeded by young Sirajuddaula, who m'ght have 
enjoyed a life of peace and plentitude had lie not fallen 
victim to East India Company’s tentacles. 


The growth of Europeon trade in the main 
port towns had brought into prominence a class of 
bania merchants who were fabulously wealthy and 
were in close contact w ith the European factories, 
44 British economic enterprise in India,” as Tovnbei 
puts it, “ both public and private, opened up corres- 
ponding opportunities for the Banyas.’ 1 2 The com¬ 
mercial position of the British company was strong but 
“their position vis-a-vis the Nawab Nazim of Bengd was 


1. Panikkar. Page 240. 

2. Study of History, Part VJ17, Page 200. 
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that of the humblest servant, for, in i7*£, we see 
John Russel, the president, in addressing the Moghul 
governor describing himself as the smallest particle of 
dust,” “ whose forehead rubbed on the ground,” “on 
receiving the word of command.” 

Later on the actual authority in Bengal passed 
to the Hindu Merchants and their allies in the fort that 
dominated the Hugli. Soon a quarrel arose between 
the company and the Nawab about the fortification 
the company was erecting. In the fighting that ensued 
Calcutta was captured and the English, who remained 
back, imprisoned. This is the story of the Black Hole, 
evidence in regard to which is most conflicting and 
very scanty. “ Howell, an early expert in war propa¬ 
ganda through horror - stories,” writes Panikkar, 
44 was a known liar and clearly the incident was 
exaggerated out of all proportion.” 1 A British force un¬ 
der Clive 8c Watson arrived at Calcutta soon alter because 

war with the French had broken out in Europe. There 
was yet no quarrel with the Nawab whose neutrality 
the English were anxious to secure. But the Hindu 
merchants in Calcutta and Murshidabad made of their 
mind to engineer a change. Jagat Seth a Marwari 
millionaire whose wealth was legendry, had been insul¬ 
ted by Sirajuddawla and he offered the British through 
Ami Chand, another Marwari in close relation with 
the company, to have the Nawab replaced. An alliance 
was struck between the head of European baniadom, the 
English company and the Marwari banias. Meer Jafar 
joined the allince after some time as the fourth party 
on the condition to put the crown on his head. 

1 • A Survey of India History, Rage 244 
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/ents moved rapidly to the “stranger Climax of 
Plassey in 17^7. The Nawab was betrayed by Meer 
Jafar, and the battle was won before it was even well 
begin. It is to the Seth's house that the victorious 
commanders adjourned to celebrate the victory. The 
same evening Clive records himself, “I waited on Meer 
Jaffier, who refused seating himself on the musnud till 
placed on it by me ; which done, he received homage 
as Nabob from all his courtiers. The next morning 
he returned my visit ; when after a good deal of dis¬ 
course on the situation of his affairs, I recommended 
him to consult Jugget Seit on all occasions, who bein^ 
a man of sense and having by far the greatest property 
among all his subjects, would give him the best advice 
for setting the kingdom in peace and security.” 1 

In 176^ the company obtained from the Mughal 
Emperor Shah Alam the divvani, the right to administer 
revenues of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. This made the 
East India Company virtually a sovereign power. 
“When the break up of the Mughal Raj had suddenly 
transformed the East India Company from a mere 
commercial concern into the most, lucrative successor- 
state, the company’s servants had yielded to the temp¬ 
tation to make illegitimate and inordinate pecuniary 
profit out of the political power that Fortune had 
thrust into their hands... The metamorphosis of the 
East India company’s ‘from pettifogging traders into 
imperialistic swashbucklers and large scale extortionists' 
was accomplished between 1750-1785.' 1 English 

1. I otter of Col-Clive to the Secret Committee of the Directors. 

26 July 1757. 

2. Toynbee, A Study of History, Part VII, Page 364 
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plunder. This is the pay of company’s service; a 
service opened to all his honest emolument, shut up to 
all things that are honest and fair... The world is let 
lose upon them with all its temptations ; and they are 
let loose upon the world, with all the powers that the 
despotism can give. This is the situation of the 
Company’s servants.. They have subverted the first 
houses; totally ruined and undone the country ; 
cheated and defrauded the revenue ; and kept people 
in India under a miserable state of beggary ; until some- 
thinor or other has relieved them from this servitude. 
...he has told your lordships in his defence, that actions 
in Asia do not bear the same moral qualities as the 
same actions would bear in Europe. My lords, we 
positively deny that principle...we are to let your lord- 
ship know that these gentlemen have formed a plan of 
geographical morality, by which the duties of men in 
public and in private situations are not to be governed 
by their relations to the governor of the universe, or 
by their relations to men, but bv climates, degrees of 
longitude and latitude, parallels not of life but of 
latitudes; as if, when you have crossed the equinoctial 
line, all the virtues die, as they say animals die when 
they cross the line... He says : ‘1 had an arbitarary 
power to exercise; I exercised it. Slaves I found the 
people ; slaves they are. They are so by their consti. 
tution. ...Law and arbitrary power are at eternal 
enmity.’ Name me a magistrate, and I will name pro¬ 
perty ; name me power and I will name protection. 
It is a contradiction in terms, it is blasphemy in religion, 
it is wickedness in politics, to say that any man can 
have arbitrary powers. 

Therefore I charge Mr. Hastings —and we shall 
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_,-ge him afterwards, when we come to bring the 

evidence more directly and fully home—with having 
destroyed, for private purposes, the whole system of 
government by the six provincial councils which he had 
no right to destory. 


I charge him with having delegated away from 
himself that° power which the act of parliament had 
directed him to preserve inalienably in himsell. 

I charge him with having formed a committee to 
be mere instruments and tools, at the enormous ex¬ 
pense of £62,000 per annum. 

I charge him with having appointed a person 
their diwan,\o whom these Englishmen were to be 
subservient tools, whose name was—to his own know¬ 
ledge, by the general voice of the Company, bv the 
recorded official transaction, by everything that can 
make a man known—abhorred and detested, stamped 
with infamy ; and I charge him with the whole power 
which he had thus separated from the Council General 
and from the provincial councils. 

I charge him with taking bribes of Gunga Govind 

Sing. 

1 charge him with not having done that bribe- 
sei vice which fidelity, even in iniquity, requires at the 
hands of the worst of men. 

I charge him with having robbed those people of 
whom he took the bribes. 

I charge him with having fraudulently alienated 
the fortunes ot widows. 

I charge him with having, without tight, title, or 
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purchase, taken the lands of orphans and given them to 
wicked persons under him. 

I charge him with having removed the natural 
guardians of a minor Raja, and given his zemindary to 
that wicked person, Deby Sing. 

1 charge him—his wickedness being known to 
himself and all the world — with having committed to 
Deby Sing the management of three great provinces ; 
and with having thereby wasted the country, destroyed 
the landed interest, cruelly harassed the peasants, 
burnt their houses, seized their crops, tortured and 
degraded their persons, and destroyed the honour of 
the whole female race of that country. 

In the name of the Commons of England, I 
charge all this villany upon Warren Hastings in this last 
moment of my application to you. 

My lords, what is it that we want here 
to a great act of national justice ? Do we want a cause, 
my lords ? You have the cause of oppressed princes, 
of undone women of the first rank, of desolated pro¬ 
vinces and of wasted kingdoms.... 

My lords, these are the securities that we have 
in all the constituent parts of the body of this house. 
We know them, we reckon, we rest, upon them ; and 
commit safely the interests of India and of humanit) 
into their hands. Therefore it is with confidence that, 
ordered by the Commons. 

I impeach Warren Hastings, Esquire, of high 
crimes and misdemeanours. / 


I impeach him in the name of the Commons oi 
Great Britain in Parliament assembled, whose parlia¬ 
mentary trust he has betrayed. 

I impeach him in the name of all the Commons 
of Great Britain, whose national character he has 
dishonoured. 

I impeach him in the name of the people of 
India, whose laws, rights, and liberties, he has sub¬ 
verted, whose properties he has destroyed, whose 
country he has laid waste and desolate. 

1 impeach him in the name and by virtue of 
those eternal laws of justice which he has violated. 

I impeach him in the name of human nature 
itself, which lie has cruelly outraged, injured, and 
oppressed, in both sexes, in every age, rank, situation, 
and condition of life. > ’ 

The process of political domination over the 
sub-continent of India-Pakistan adopted by the hast 
India Company may be shortly summed up in the 
words of Toynbee : 4 ‘One of the lines along with the 
private Western military adventurers in a post-nuighal 
India blazed i trail for the British East India Company 
and eventually to the British Crown, was their practice 
of undertaking the organization as well as the com¬ 
mand of the armies of the Mughal Raj’s successor-states, 
insisting on their employers’ assigning to them portions 
of their land revenues to finance this new-model mili¬ 
tary organization, and finally taking over the adminis¬ 
tration of the districts producing these revenues in 
order to ensure the collection of their dues. This 
was the method by which the East India Company 
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succeeded in swiftly transforming its own relation with 
one local Indian state after another from a casual and 
temporary military alliance into a political control 
which was apt to grow progressivelly more effective 
until atlast it became indistinguishable from a plenary 
Sovereignty. 5,1 After Cornwallis and Teignmouth, 
Wellesly played at high politics with such instruments 
as the Kirkpatricks, the Metcalfes, the Malcolms and the 
Elphinstones and years of low intrigue. He foiled the 
effort of the prince-patriot valiant Tipu Sultan to 
deliver his people out of foreign bondage, reduced the 
Marathas, who had taken recourse to most unpatriotic 
conduct by congratulating him on his victory over 
Hpu Sultan, to a position of subordination. 

Wellesly’s somewhat dictatorial negotiation with 
the wazir of Oudh yielded him the frontier provinces 
of Oudh including Rohilcund. Oudh was thence¬ 
forward enveloped by the English dominion. 

Thus by 1807 the East India Company had be¬ 
come the paramount power in India with such rulers 
'S were left to rule their own territories, working 
up to the company’s authorities in Calcutta for 
favour. 2 “Within half a century of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb’s death in A^D. 1707,” writes Toynbee, 
“an empire which had once exercised an effective so¬ 
vereignity over bv far the greater part of the Indian 
sub-continent had been whittled down to a torso that 
was no more than some two-hundred-lift v miles long 


!. Toynbee, Part VIII. Page 731 
2. PanikJcar Page 250 
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le hundred miles broad, and within a hundred years 
of A.D. 1707 this truncated dominion had been reduced 
to the circuit of the walls of the Red Fort at Delhi.’ 1 
In this capacity the Moghal Emperor developed a trade 
in titles. There was no ruler in India from Kashmir 
to Travancorc and Sind to Bengal who did not 
accept the sovereignty of Delhi. The East India 
Company, the de-facto sovereign of the whole of India 
claimed its authority legally under Moghal farman and 
called itself the East India Company Bahadur. 


“The glittering noblemen,” says Panikkar, “who 
succeeded one to the other at regular intervals to the 
gadi at Fort William, deposed rulers, annexed princi¬ 
palities and retired to the obscurity of the House of 
Lords, are from the point of view of Indian History, 
but fleeting shadows on her stage. From the point of 
view of the history of the English in India, they are no 
doubt important; but in the context of Indian history, 
these governors-general signify nothing.” 2 

In 1757, after the success of the company at 
Plassey, political activities were added to the purely 
trading capacity of the company. In 18 12, the com¬ 
pany’s trading activities were terminated by the parlia¬ 
ment. In 1832, the last vestiges of the company 
as a trading corporation were eliminated. And then 
the company relieved of its trading activities, embarked 
upon the principle of extension of its empire by 
‘conquest’, through ‘lapse’, and by abolition of titular 
sovereignties. The Punjab in 1849 and Sind and 


1. Toynbee, Part VII, 17-18. 2. Panikkar, Page 251 







Sikkim in i 8 5*2 were acquired by conquest. Satara in 
1848, Jaitpur and Sambalpur in 1849, Baghat in 1850, 
Udaipur in 1852, Jhansi and Nagpur in 185-3 were 
secured through lapse. Berar and the Poona Peshwa- 
ship in 1853, the Carnatic and Tanjore in 185-5 were 
taken by abolition of titular sovereignties. Describing 
how “the British conquerers of India showed less 
hesitation than the Roman conquerers of the Hellenic 
World in making sweeping annexations of territory’ ?l 
Toynbee has explained “the British expansion up to 1849 
in three successive waves : first, from 1757 to 1766, 
which brought under British rule Bengal, Bihar and the 
Northern Circars along the north-west shore of the 
Bay of Bengal ; second, from 1790 to 1818 which 
brought Carnatic, the upper Ganges Basin and the 
Western Deccan ; third, from 1843 to 1349 which 
brought the Indus Basin.” 2 He writes further, “In 
the course of this expansion, all other parts of India 
were lassoed in an encircling belt of British-administered 
territories and were reduced to the status of Client 
States and under Lord Dalhausle’s regime the annexa¬ 
tion of the client states of Satara etc. seemed to portend 
a rapid extension of direct British rule over the whole 
of the rc*st of the peninsula.” 3 

While trying to defend Dalhausie P.E. Roberts 
wrote, “The British Government often found itself 
confronted by the unpleasant dilemma of either break¬ 
ing its agreements with native rulers or allowing 
their subjects to b downtrodden.We have nothing 

1, Teynbco, Hart VII, Vagc 167 2. Ibid 167 3. Ibid 

4. P. i Roberts. History of British India Under the Company 

and the Crown Huge 350 
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to say regarding the annexations made by sheer use of 
power. But it is quite necessary to disclose that “un¬ 
pleasant dilemma” with which the English Government 
was confronted. In this connection we shall take up 
only two cases of annexation—Nagpur and Oudh, the 
former falling under the head 1 Lapse’, the latter falling 
actually under no head ! 

Raghuji Bhousla the independent ruler of- 
Nagpur died childless suddenly in 18^3. He had 
always been friendly towards the English. “In 1 8 5*3, 
there,” writes Savarkar, “Dalhausie laid his murderous 
knife at the throat of his friend, showing as a reason 
that the Raja had not adopted a successor...Even if he 
died without a child the right of adopting passed at his 
death to his legal wife. If the English had not acknow¬ 
ledged at any time previously the heirs adopted by the 
queens of deceased Rajas, we should have had nothing 
to say. But it remains a fact that the English had ack¬ 
nowledged the adoption of Daulatrao Scindia’s widow in 
1826, the adoption by Junkoji Scindia’s widow in 1836, 
the adoption by the widow of the Raja of Dhar in 
1 834 and the adoption by the queen of Kishetlgarh 
in 1841.” 1 

]. Sylvian, according to Savarkar, had challanged 
the British Government to show on what grounds and 
by what show of justice, either eastern or western, 
they could have the right of annexing such a Raj 

because the Line died childless.^ 
o 

The case of Oudh was one of its kind. Having 
Savarkar, Page 21-22 2. tbid 21 
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first compelled the Nawab of Oudh to keep English 
regiment in his pay for ‘protecting’ him the company 
obtained Rs 16 Lakhs (£160,000) annually. During 
the time of Wellesly, as we have already seen, about 
half of the dominion yielding a revenue of one crcre 
was recieved by the company. Soon in 1801 a treaty 
was forced upon the Nawab by which, 


x. The surrender of Rohilcund and Doab was 
confirmed. 

2. The rest of the dominion was to remain 
hereditary to the Nawab’s family. 

According to clause 6 of the treaty the Nawab 
was expected to look after the welfare of his people 
. nd to do every thing in consultation with the com¬ 
pany’s resident. 

In 1 8 19 on the advice of I ord Moira the Nawab 
assumed the title of ‘King’ and cut off all connections 
from the emperor of Delhi. This the company did to 
isolate Oudh. 


Meanwhile the Nawab advanced the company 
many heavy amounts which were never paid back. 
These advances in cron s of rupees emptied the treasury 
which made it impossible for the Nawab to administer 
his territory well and independently. To satisfy the 
company’s fuither exorbitant demands the NTwab had 
to tax his subjects. The Nawab’s administra¬ 
tion was thus almost paralysed. If the people raised 
voice there was, of course, a ready reply—the clean 
British bayonet. 
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In 18 31, atlast, William Bentinck threatened 
the Nawab that his state would be confiscated if he 
did not reform his administration. In 1837 a fresh 
treaty was reached upon between the Nawab and the 
company. The agreement which dwindled the autho¬ 
rity of the Nawab was signed by him simply with the 
intention of rescuing himself from the cunning 
treaty of 1801 ; for, according to the new agreement 
the company under no circumstance could lay its hands 
upon the sovereignty of the Nawab’s dominion. 

In 1847 Wajid Ali Shah ascended the throne of 
Oudh. He also recieved a threat to reform the admi¬ 
nistration within a period of two years. Wajid Ali 
looked, first of all, to his army and spent most of his 
time improving it since it was the raison d’etre of his 
sovereignty however shadowy it might have been. 

The company of course did not mean that and, 
natuarlly, could not tolerate such improvements. The 
British Resident, therefore, forced the Nawab to 
give up his measures for the improvement of the 
military and suggested that if he so desired to 
increase his military strength, the company would be 
pleased to increase its subsidiary force on payment 
of additional sum towards its maintainance. The Nawab 
refused to accept it It took no time for Dalhausie 
to discover the source of the Nawab*s courage to fling 
a flat refusal to the proposal : the source lay in the 
very treaty of 1837. For the expanding British im¬ 
perialism the solution of the problem raised by the 
situation was easier than imagined—Dalhausie hit back 
by denying the existence of the treaty itself. Dalhausie 
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did this inspite of the fact that in 1847 Hardington had 
publicly and unmistakably acknowledged the treaty, in 
1S51 Col. Sleeman had further testified to the treaty 
and in 185-3 a mention of it was made in the company 
recoeds. 1 


Meanwhile Col. Sleeman was deputed to hold 
an extensive enquiry into the affairs of Oudh. Slee- 
man’s report included the following : “No pen could 
faithfully describe the sins of the oppressors or the 
miseries of the oppressed ; and if the picture could 
be painted, no humane man would have suffer himself 
to look upon it. For the worst of Roman proconsuls 
would have blushed at the iniquities wrought by the 
talookdar of Oude ” 2 Later on Outram also reported 
the same. 


The annexation of Oudh was in ^ight now. The 
plan worked upon during a period of no less than 
half a century was going to be completed and only an 
opportune moment was being sought for the gross 
breach. *‘As a matter of fact,” writes Charles Ball, 
“the true and effectual way for the introduction of an 
administration v/hich would render the people happy 
would have been to call the British Resident back and 
give the Nawab a free hand in the administration of 
his dominion. Thus the whole guild of the unrest in 
his territory rests on the head of the company .” 3 

Such a “gross breach of national faith” took place 

i. Administration of Lord Dalhausia, Vol II Page 367 

2 Holmes, Page 37 

3 Charles Ball, The Indian Mutiry, Vol. I, Page 152. 
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hands of Dalhausie who, according to Kaye, 
“could never understand the genius of the people 

among whom his lot was cast. He had but one idea 
of them—an idea of a people habituated to the des¬ 
potism of a dominant race. He could not understand 
the tenacity of affection with which they clung to their 
old traditions. He could not sympathise with the 
veneration which they felt for their fidelity to the time 
honoured institutions and the immemorial usages of 
the land...He could not see with other men’s eyes; 
or think with other men’s brains ; or fed with other 
men’s hearts. With the characteristic unimaginative¬ 
ness of his race he could not for a moment divest 
himself of his individuality, or conceive the growth of 
ancestral pride and national honour in other breasts 
than those of the Campbells and Ramsays.” 1 


John Bright in his speech at Birmingham on 
Dec. i 8, i 86 2 rightly said that the history of Great 
Britain prior to 1862 was “a hundred years of crime.” 


1 . Kaye 
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(I^UCH were the hundred years of crimes precipitated 
rp^ on a people who had produced one of the greatest 
civilizations of the world and who, with 

their own industrious hands, had carved from 

stones and rocks eternal monuments of art, singing 
hymns of everlasting praise to beauty and and love 
wisdom and spiritual wealth, drawing sustenance from 
the best of all and, in return, giving their very best 
to each. India, it must not be forgotten, was the only 
country of the world where every conqueror was ulti¬ 
mately conquered by the soft, alluring, almost elusive 
spirit which India was ; and, the characteristic process 
of synthesis which commenced with the Aryan inroads 
in the distant past reached its c limax with the arris d 

of the Muslims who weaved out glorious pattern of 
culture based on a re-orientation of Indian values. But 

here was the unique cast' of the British regime In 
which the values were being trampled, the bricks of 
th< great edifice being pulled down, slowly but steadily, 
one after the other, and the people, in utter bewSide 
ment, were standing mute in witness to their own 

doom. Going through these scenes, we feel a thrott¬ 
ling ordeal, a revolting situation where patience reaches 
its end. Far more so for Azimullah who inherited the 
century of crimes, who was in fact born in the very 
century, then rapidly moving in its ascending swing. 
Moving himself v» ith the swing, Azimullah must have re¬ 
lived many a times the history of his people and must 
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have felt the painful throbs of the times in his every 
nerve. But for him, as for the land itself, the past 
was not dead : it continued to projects itself into the 
domain ol the present, in the immediate condition of 
the country to which Azimullah Khan was shortlv to 
return. Should he return empty-handed to the 

land made victim to unnatural, unwarranted, undeserved 
disasters ? Should he not take some message of life to 
that death-bound land of his birth ? Was there no 
solution to the dire situation ? The answer evidently 
lay in the condition prevailing in the land 
itself. We may therefore, examine this iirst. 

The Moghul Emperor, Bahadur Shah was a 
pitiable pensioner. Reduced to nothingness his dignity 
was humiliated by the real authority exercised by the 
British Resident. It was also decided that on his death 
his successor should leave his ancestral palace, the Red 
Fort. Although the Moghul empire had “passed into 
a tradition, the tradition was still an honoured one. 
It had sunk deep into the memories of the people,” 
who almost instinctively longed for a return of the 
grand old days. Oudh, the last great Muslim province 
was the only survival of the greatness of Muslims in 
India. But under constant threat of annexation its fate 
rested precariously on a slender balance. “From 
Delhi to Murshidabad,” writes Panikkar, “the Muslims 
felt that their sun was about to set” Punjab had 
been conquered by the English C ompany. Ranjit’squeen 
Chand Kuvar “had died rolling in London.” Ranjit’s 
son Dhullip Singh had embraced the religion of the 
conquerers and “ate the beggar’s bread at the hands 
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of the feringhis in London”. And yet as a warrior 
nation every one expected the Sikhs to spring to the 
first possible opportunity for acquiring their lost free¬ 
dom. The Hindu States of Satara, Jaitpur, Sambalpur, 
Baghat, Tanjore, Upaipur, Jhansi and Nagpur had 
already passed int > English hinds through the notorious 
doctrine of lapse. These annexations had not only 
injured the Hindu sentiment hut also had injured 
their pride. They had, further, seriously wounded the 
Marathas who had temporarily retraced themselves into 
the lull before the storm. The dislocation of Muslim, 
Hindu Sikh and Maratha princes thus brought about, 
embittered the v royal families and their countries and 
caused an Upsurge of uneasiness throughout the sub¬ 
continent. The unscrupulous aggrandisements had 
kindled the slumb ering feeling of hatred am >ng all 
those natives who were capable of observation and 
reflection. 

I 

The new Government had shut all important 
public offices on the Indians. Only few second-grade 
services were kept open to them. i he inhabitants ol 
the country as a while were not associated with the 
British in Legislative Councils of their country. Bcn- 
tinck’s resumption of rent free tenures hid reduced 
to poverty many land iwners whose title-deeds had. 
be n lost or who had held their estates by long pres¬ 
criptive rights. More than twenty thousand estates 
were confiscated by the Enam Commission during the 
fifties of the nineteenth century only. The Thomisonion 
System of Mr. Thomason had begun a reign of discontent 
through the length and breadth oi the North-West 
Provinces, in jaunpur and Azamgarh, in Agra, Cawn- 
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pore and the adjoining districts and throughout Bundel- 
cund. 


Each annexation had restricted more and more 
the area of employment. The industrialists and manu¬ 
facturers had been ruined to such an extent that even 
matches and needles could not be produced by the 
nathes. The wealth of the country had flowed only 
one way—to England. There this wealth had accumu¬ 
lated aud Helped the industrial development of England 
at a critical period. India had ever been a great manu¬ 
facturing as well as agricultural country. The skill of 
the Indian artists was famous thoughout the East and 
the West. Indian textiles were exported to England 

and Other European and Asiatic countries and to Airier. 

Even Clive had acknowledged that Murshidnbad in the 
year 1757 was as great a city as London in extensiont 
and population and as rich as London itself. There was 
only one difference between the two cities: in Murshid- 
abad there were individuals possessing infinitely' 
greater property than the Londoners. Dacca 
Muslin, “the woven dream,” was famous all over the 
woild. So effecient was the textile industry of the 
country that even the English machine-industry could 

not compete with it had andto b protected by a duty 
of So percent. India thus had been “the Lancashire of 
the East” for hundreds of years. With the coming 
of the East India Company came the inevitable : every 
industry was crushed, all manufactures collapsed. 

Since the day the English set their feet on the 
Indian soil they had been making steady and unceasing 
at tempts to trample the Muslim faith' and the Hindu 
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ion. They were very much emboldened in their 
actions by the successes they had achieved in 
America and in Africa. They had strong hopes that 
in India too, they would enjoy a similar triumph. 
“That the English fully believed,” says Savarkar, “that 
Hindustanis would be ashamed of their religion when 
they saw the light of Western civilization, is fully and 
unmistakably seen from the literature of that time and 
from the writings and speeches of Englishmen of the 
first-half of the last century/’ 1 Macaulay had written 
fn his letter dated Oct. 12,1836, addressed to 
his mother: “It is my firm belief that if our plan of 
education is followed up, there would not be a single 
idolator in Bengal thirty years hence.” The Chairman 
of the Directors of the East India Company, Mr. 
Mangles said in the House of Commons early in 
18^7, “Providence has entrusted the extensive empire 
of Hindustan to England in order that the banner of 
Chir.st should be triumphant from one end of India to 
the other. Every one must exert all his strength that 
there may be no dilatorincss on any account in conti¬ 
nuing in the country the ground work of making all 
India Christian.” Almost all the missionary schools in 
the sub continent were being helped financially by the 
Government, ford Canning himself destributed thou¬ 
sands for the same purpose. In 1837-38 almost all 
the orphans, who had lost their fathers in the great 
famine, were made Christians. Azimullah Khan, as we 
have seen, was himself one of the victims who fortu¬ 
nately escaped their designs. Tho Company exhibited 
extra-ordinary missionary zeal for the conversion of the 


1. Savarkar,, Page 55, 
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The chuvchmen in many cases recieved their 
salaries from the government. The Christian officers 
freelv discussed religion with their Indian subordinates. 
The church-men, with the help of police constables, 
attended religious gatherings of the Muslims and the 
Hindus and openly criticised their religions. The 
native religious heads were treated always with 
contempt. 


“To the Hindus,” writes P.E. Roberts, “the 
hated and iconolastic power of the British seemed to 
have invaded even the immaterial realms of faith and 
caste”. 1 The spread of chr s.ianity with the help of 
money snd force was naturally much resented by the 
people and open protest was expected every 
moment. 


Religious contempt lead to racial contempt. 
The English treated the Indians as if they were animals. 
This racial contempt could well be observed in the 
dealings of the Company with the Emperor of Delhi 
and the King of Oudh. Dalhausie wrote on 18th August, 
1853 “The King of Oudh seems disposed to be bump¬ 
tious. I wish he would be. To swallow him before 
I go would give me satisfaction. The old King of 
Delhi is dying. If it had not been for the effete folly 
of the Court (Court of Directors, East India Company) 
I would have ended with him the dynasty of Timour.”- 

In the preceding pages we have presented a 
cross-section of the condition which prevailed in India 
just a couple of years before 1857. Politically dis- 

1. P. E. Roberts, Page 364. 

2. Private Letters, edited by T. G. A. Baird, Page 262. 
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membered and economically plundered, India was 
apparently surrendering even its social and cultural 
self—the ‘self’ which it had faithfully upheld all 
through the upheavals of history. The British, however, 
did not content themselves with the rape of the land, 
its economy and its cultural values. Their tyranny and 
oppression knew neither bound nor discrimination ; and 
they maltreated even the sepahis (sepoys) of their own 
army, whose swords had won India for them. The 
disparity in number between the Europeon and the 
Indian troops was growing greater day by day. The 
distribution of troops was extremely undesirable. The 
army was subjected to things which it hated most. 
Success in battles merited no reward, save a few routine 
words of cold and hollow praise. And the height of 
the barbarism was that “General Arthur Wcllesly 
would drive the wounded sepoys lo the mouth ol guns 
instead of sending them to hospitals.” 1 

None, much less a sepahi-member of an^army, 
can ever stand such a treatment compounded of all the 
ingradients of inhumanity. There is a limit to human 
patience, even to the patience of a sepahi desciplined 
to face injuries, torture and death but never insult. 
And, as we have seen, the insult was not confined to 
the army : it was flung into the face of the entire land 
of which the sepahis tormed an important, but small 
part. In short India was seething like a volcano ready 
to explode. It resembled the Keg of a huge dynamite. 
What was missing was a hand to touch the lid oil the 
crater, a finger to apply a tiny flame to the waiting 
thread which ran into the Keg. 


1. Savarkar, Page 14-16 
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W E return to our main theme—Azimullah Khan 
who, as Kaye has allegedy remarked, “floated 
about the surface of society”. That Azimullah devoted 
himself to such unworthy persuits is, of course, a 
patently British mis-statement of fact. He had come 
to London on a specific mission and, as already des¬ 
cribed, had bitterly failed in it. To repeat a point 
discussed earlier, his failure was forced upon him by 
the Court of Directors which had embarked upon 
a policy of successive extermination of the Indian 
State, itself part of the wider strategy of annexing the 
entire sub-continent. In Chapter IV above we have 
seen how assiduously that policy was applied to India. 
Crime led to crime and ruin followed ruin with a 
tempo unparalleled in history. We have also exa¬ 
mined in Chapter V the natural and most logical 
consequences of the policy which transcended every 
sphere of life, political, economic, social and cultural. 
While Azimullah Khan was at London, India was 
praying for a saviour. Not only that. Driven to 
despair, India was ready to retaliate. The need of 
the hour was just a voice which could signal the 
country, to rise and hit the foe. No sane student of 
history can ever doubt that Azimullah Khan was fully 
aware of the situation in his country. But “aware¬ 
ness” is one thing, realization of a situation is another. 
Azimuliah Khan, while in India,was certainly aware 
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had happened during the “hundred years of 
crime” and in a way he was himself a living witness 
to many a crime committed by the East India 
Company. But his realization of the gravity of the 
situation came later—at London. It was at London 
that he watched the modus operandi of the British 
policy ; it was there that he penetrated into the core 
of the nefarious British strategem, and realized his 
own duty, not as mere Nana’s advocate or Secretary 
but as a son of India, the land which was helpless but 

ready to leap into action. 

) 

But a leap into action frequently means a leap 
into the dark. For ap eople plundered of their wealth 
by such an army of robbers as the East India Com¬ 
pany and a country of the size of India deprived of 
its national central authority, mere action or retaliation 
was evidently not the remedy. The only remedy was a 
planned and organised revolution on a sub-continental 
scale based on the maximum of mobilisation of all 
available strength drawn from internal as well as 
external sources. 

Internally, the only source of positive physical 
strength was the army which had already attempted a 
tew unsuccessful risings. But the army—the Indian 
Sepahis—eternally applauded for their courage, heroism 
and sense of sacrifice needed not only some one to 
lead them on but also arms and ammunitions to fight 
tne battle. Externally, any attempt to plan a revolution 
necssarily raises the problem of securing military a* well 
>s moral alliance with other countries. But the reader 
would certainly ask a question here : Do we mean to say 
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'Azimullah, thinking in these terms,, planned some 
sort of revolution during his stay at London ? For the 
present, we prefer to withhold a categorical answer. 
The reason why we do so is obvious : a categorical 
answer to the question can be given only by following 
closely Azimullah’s footprints on the sands of time, 
no matter how far or to what remote recesses the 
sands might have drifted away. And this we have not 
done as yet. We are still in the midst of the history. 
Nevertheless history itself, otherwise more or less 
silent on the question, has given a half-hearted semi¬ 
answer to it. According to some of the British histo¬ 
rians, Azimullah, subsequent to his failure in his 
mission, became a frequent visiter to Angoji Bapuji, 
the representative of Satara who, like Azimullah Khan, 
had come to London on a similar mission and met 
with a similar result. They used to hold long secret 
consultations. Speaking in a later context Kaye 
reports, “It was a significant fact that the agent of 
great Satara and Poona families had been doing their 
masters’ work in England about the same time that 
both had returned to India rank rebels, and that the 
first year of Lord Canning’s administration found 
Angoji Bapuji as active for evil in the south as 
Azimullah was in the north.”' 


What was the nature of these secret consulations 
held so frequently at London between Azimullah Khan 
and Angoji ? We cannot argue that the two 
“agents of great Satara and Poona families” con¬ 
sulted each other simply to devise ways and means of 


1. Kaye, Part I, Page 425 
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securing the rights of their respective masters. 
For, both Azimullah and Angoji had lost the case of 
their respective masters for ever. They had appealed 
to the highest authority beyond and above which there 
was none to appeal to, and, as such there was no 
point in going through secret consultations and 
brooding mutually over the fate of Poona and 
Satara families. The only line of argument left to 
us is that if they really held such secret meetings at 
London, as they surely did, they must have been 

motivated by a desire for something far wider in 
scope, far greater in importance and far too delicate 
in nature, than the issues which they had represented 
at the Court of Directors at London. That such was 
the case in fact is conclusively proved by the 
apprently unexpected step taken by Azimullah Khan : 
While Angoji returned direct to India, Azimullah 

Khan, accompanied by Mohammad Ali Khan, went 

elsewhere, namely to Europe. We must here 

consider some facts in detail. 

Leaving England in the middle of Azi- 

mullah Khan accompanied by Mohammad Ali Khan, 
arrived at Constantinople and evidence suggests that 

he held consultations with Omar Pasha, the Caliph 
of the Muslim World. The evidence, in question, 
is provided by two undespatched letters written by 
Azimullah Khan to Omar Pasha which wi re discovered 
from Azimullah’s room at Nana’s palace at Rithoor, 
among the heap? of love letters already referred in 
Chapter III above. In these- letters Azimullah Khan 
had appraised the Sultan of Turkey of tin: “Sepoy’s 

discontent and of the troubled state of India gem i ally ” 1 

1 . tord Roberts. Pas;e 239 - 40 . 
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fudging in the background of the period with which 
we are dealing here, the very content of the letter 
is an evidence to the fact that something deeper had 
transpired at Constantinople between Azimullah and 
the Sultan. Whether Azimullah on behalf of his 
poople had entered into any formal agreement with 
the Sultan we cannot say at present with certaintv. 
What is certain, however, is the fact that Azimullah’s 
was not a mere courtesy call on the caliph. There 
was some definite objective before Azimullah. In 
better words, his journey to the political heart of 
the then Muslim World was part of some programme 
which guided his movements enroute to India. 

From Constantinople, to continue the story of 
his movements, Azimullah Khan headed toward* 
Crimea, “at the time” as Trevelyan has put it, “when 
our fortunes...were at the lowest ebb”. And accor¬ 
ding to the same authority it happene d, “during the 
mid-gloom of that terrible winter when there was 
much talk among those who did not love us (the 
British) concerning the decadence of England and the 
youthful vigour of the Russian power-” 1 

Azimullah Khan's dramatic appearance at the 
Crimean War-front and the keen interest which lu- 
took in the war, exposing his life to all the risks of 
exploding shells and ravaging bullets is the most 
significant link in the chain ot our study and we are 
extremely fortunate in having a full first-hand account 
of it written by William Howard Russell, special 

1. Trevelyan, page 45. 
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correspondent of “The Timea.” We may be 
permitted to quote at some length from Russell’s My 
Diary in India :— “While I am writing about it, I may 
as well relate an incident in connection with one of 
the Nana’s chief advisers, which I mentioned to the 
Governor General who appeared much struck with it. 
After the repulse of the allies in their assault on 

Sebastopol, 18th June, an event closely followed by 

the death of Lord Raglan and a cessation of any 
operation, except such as were connected with a 
renewed assault upon the place, I went down for a 
few days to Constantinople, and, whilst stopping at 
Missirie’s Hotel, saw on several occasions, a handsome 
slim young man, of dark-olive complexion, dressed in 
an Oriental costume which was new to me, and covered 
with rings and finery. He spoke French and English, 

dined at the table d’ hote, and, as far as I 

could make out, was an Indian Prince, wbowas on his 
way back from the prosecution of an unsuccessful claim 
against the East India Company in London. He had 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Doyne, who was going 
out to the Crimea as the Superintendant of Sir Joseph 
Paxton’s Army Works Corps, and by that gentleman 
he was introduced to me one fine summer’s evening, 
as we were smoking on the roof of the hotel. I did not 
remember his name, but I recollect that he expressed 
great anxiety about the passage to the Crimea, “as” 
said he, “I want to see this famous city, and those great 
Roost urns, the Russians, who have beaten French and 
English together”. Indeed he added that he was going 
to Calcutta, when the news of the defeat of June i 8th 
reached him at Malta, and he was so exited by it that 
he resolved to go to Constantinople and endeavour 
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thence to get a passage to Balaklava.-..I never saw or 
heard anything more of him till some weeks afterwards, 
when a gentleman rode up to my hut at Cathcart’s 
Hill, and sent me a note from Mr. Doyne, asking me 
to assist his friend Azimullah Khan in visiting the 
trenches and on going out 1 recognised the Indian 
prince. I had his horse put up : and walked to the 
General’s hut to get a pass for him. The sun was 
within an hour of setting, and the Russian batteries 
had just opened, as was their custom, to welcome our 
reliefs and working parties, so that shot came bounding 
up towards the hill where our friend was standing, and 
a shell burst in the air at apparently near proximity to 
his post. Some delay took place ere I could get the 
pass, and when 1 went with it I found Azimullah 
had retreated inside the cemetery, and was looking 
with marked interest at the fire of the Russian guns 
I told him what he was to do, and regretted 
my inability to accompany him.” (Page 16^-67) 


But far more precious a page ot history has 
been provided by Mohammad Ali Khan himself who, 
as mentioned above, happened to accompany Azi¬ 
mullah Khan on his tour of England and other foreign 
countries. As recorded by Forbes Mitchel, Moham¬ 
mad Ali had stated, “we left England after spending 
C to 000, to return to India via Constantinople in 
iVrr. From Constantinople we visited the Crimea, 
where we witnessed the assault and defeat of the 
English on the 18th June, and were struct; by the 
wretched state of both armies in front of Sebastopol. 
Thence we returned to Constantinople, and there met 
certain real or pretended Russian agents, who made 
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large promises of material support if Azeemoolla 
could stir up a rebellion in India. It was then that I 
and Azeemoolla formed the resolution of attempting 
to overthrow the Company’s Government.” 1 

So this was the objective before Azimullah— to 
overthrow the company’s Government. But to 
overthrow the Company’s Government was precisely 
the objective before the entire country : it was 
the most passionate single desire of every living 
soul in the sub-continent, from the dethroned down to 
the native sepahi. Mohammad Ali’s statement, as such, 
appears to be inadequate in the context of the situa- 
ation. further, according to the statement, it was 
aV Constantinople that Azimullah Khan and Mohammad 
Ali “formed the resolution of attemptin'* to over¬ 
throw the Company’s Government” after the real or 
pretended Russian agents had assured them of 
material support. A careful study of all the relevent 
circumstances and the trend of events, however, leads 
us to quite a different conclusion. We have already 
pointed out that Azimullah Khan and Angoji Bapuji 
were not sitting idle at London ; they were not even 
doing their “masters work.” For them Poona and 
Satara, as separate entities, had lost their individual exis- 
teance and their minds were filled with one predominant 
thought —the thought of India whose sun appeared to 
he sinking fast below the horizon perhaps never to rise 
again. As said earlier, it was the realization of this 
unnatural calamity which turned the two into “rank 
rebels.” But this transformation was not the result of 


1 Forbes Mitchel, Page 186. 
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wholly negative circumstances. There were other 
forces and circumstances behind it, and among these 
the prevailing political condition of the time was most 
important. While Azimullah Khan was in England, 
the Crimean War broke out. “Shortly afterwards,” 
according to Malle son. “there came from the seat of 
War those stories of sufferings which, from his place 
in the House of Commons, the late Lord John Russel 
described as ‘horrible and heart-rending’.” lhere w,1s 
Turkey flocked all round by vultures. The British 
Minister in Tehran had been driven away by insulting 
treatment. Afghanistan was negotiating with Persia a 
joint operation against the English. In Africa Egypt 
was groaning under English duress. And there was 
the Irish hatred against English rule growing intense 
day by day. If the Irish could rise in hatred against 
the English, if Persia could expell British minister, 
Afghanistan could contemplate an operation jointly 
with Persia against the common foe, there was no 
reason why such a country as India could not do more 
and do it more effectively than Ireland, Persia or 
Afghanistan provided India possessed a definite plan of 
action and could somehow utilise the situation pre¬ 
vailing abroad to its own advantage. Of the plan 

itself we shall speak in a subsequent Chapter, but the 
only way to utilise the world situation was to senter 
into alliance with the countries lined against the 
British. It was precisely this end in view which led 
Azimullah Khan to Constantinople and Sebastopol. 
Azimullah, therefore, was not “the Indian Prince,” 
as Russel supposed, “who was on his way back from 
the prosecution of an unsuccessful claim against the 
East'India Company in London.” He was, on the 
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contrary, in quest of allies. He went to Constantinople 
to win the alliance and support of the entire Muslim 
World through the Caliph, Omar Pasha. There is even 
indirect evidence to the effect that Azimullah entered 
into some sort of agreement with Egypt. Much more 
significant was Azimullah’s expression (to Russell) 
of his “great anxiety about the passage to the Crimea.” 
As we have read in the extract from Russell’s Diary, 
given above, Azimullah was anxious not to reach home 
but “to see this famous city and those great Roostums, 
the Russians, who have beaten French and English 
together.” We have also learned from the Diary 
that, retreated inside the cemetery, Azimullah “was 
looking with- marked interest at the fire of the 
Russian guns.” And Russell of course was not a 
dullard to have ignored the meaning of what he saw 
inside the cemetery. Commenting upon what he 
saw there, he wrote : “Is it not curious enough that he 
(Azimullah) should have felt such an interest to see 
with his own eyes, how matters were going in 
Crimea ? It would not be strange in a European to 
evince such curiosity, but in an Asiatic, of the non¬ 
military caste, it certainly is. He saw the British 
army in a state of some depression, and he formed, as 
I have since heard, a very unfavourable opinion of 
its morale aud physique, in comparisen with that of 
the French-” 1 


But it was obviously not for the sake of simply 
gathering “an unfavourable opinion” of the morale 
and physique of an army that Azimullah decided to run 

1. Russel, Part (, Page 167 
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risks. We must, therefore, look to Malleson 
for a fuller understanding of real motive which drove 
Azimullah Khan to the seat of war. -‘He proceeded 
then to the seat of war,” Malleson writes, ‘entered 
into communications with foreigners of diverse nations, 
and from his conversation with them, and from his 
own personal inspection, came to the conclusion that 
England, the England which iiad asserted herself with 
so much haughtiness in India, was on the brink oi 
destruction, that it would require but a united eilort 
on the part of the princes and the people ot her 
great dependency to ‘push her from her stool . 




With all this before us, it can hardly be doub¬ 
ted that Azimullah Khan had prepared the plan of 
revolution before he actully left England. To be 
precise, the plan was evolved at London under 
the very shadow of Queen Victoria’s throne, and not 
at Constantinople as Mohammed Ali stated. Cons¬ 
tantinople and Sebastopol themselves formed part of 
the pla' as links in the contemplated chain of grand 
alliance with the master-link formed by Russia. As 
for Mohammad Ali’s account it must be remembered 
that till then he held the position of a friend and 
companion only and, as such, his was a secondary role. 
Even at London we do not find him much in the 
picture, 1 he only explanation which may, therefore, 
be offered is that Azimullah Khan, in all probability, 
did not confine his plan to Mohammad Ali at the time 
of its inception at London. He took his friend in 
real confidence, told him of what he wanted to do, 


1. Malleson, Page 30. 
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listussed the pros and cons of it and sought his help 
in the execution of the great task set to himself only 
when the most opportune time for taking concrete 
and decisive steps had come. That was precisely the 
time w hen Azimullah Khan returned to Constantinople 
from Sebastopol. 


But what -,vas the plan and how was it executed ? 
With the question we step into the innermost web 
of facts and events within India itself. We begin 
the next Chapter. 
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rSJROM London to Constantinople, Constantinople 
yf to Sebastopol, again to Constantinople, and, 
finally to India — this was the geographical 
distance covered by Azimullah Khan during the couple 
of year that he remained abroad. In terms of the 
colossal change which overtook him at London, 
however, Azimullah Khan had traversed countless 
realms rather than a few countries. He had success¬ 
fully crossed innumerable barriers of thought and 
feeling : intellectually, he had crystallised; emotionally, 
achieved a deptd which was left to be fathomed, if at 
all by the time to come. With a definite goal before 
him, the goal of liberating his country from the yoke 
of English tyranny Azimnllah Khan, as we have se en 
in the preceding Chapter, had acquired a momentum 
even before he set his impatient foot on the soil of 
his great fatherland. And, returning thus to his country 
we find him moving swiftly and ceaselessly across 
the stage setting it in all its details for the great, 
probably the greatest, drama which was shortly to be 
played on it. Sometime, when immediately before 
us, we can see him, we can watch him at others, 
when more or less concealed from our view, we 
can only feel his presence. In any case we never 
miss him for a moment ; for, as shown in the sequence, 
his dynamic personality pervades through each and 
every scene. 
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Before proceeding, however, we would like 
to draw attention to two important points. i he 
first relates to the plan of the War ol Independence. 
The plan, it has to be constantly kept in view, was 
conceived of in the nineteenth century, not the 
twentieth, in a period when such words as “self- 
determination” and “self-government” were not even 
coined. According to the political dictionary ot the 
century, therefore" the very desire for “Indepen¬ 
dence,” not to speak of a plan of it, was just 
“sedition,” nothing more, nothing less. Further, 
the political condition of India was almost nonsensical 
the land had passed to the British but it was the 
rule of Company, not of the Crown, and, on the 
other hand the country yet possessed a few strangu¬ 
lated islands of local kingdoms with a host of living 
princes dislodged from their territories. These 
aspects naturally imposed the necessity not only of 
absolute secrecy but also gradualness in the fulfilment 
of the plan. Of the secrecy observed and maintained 
by the revolutionaries we shall speak later. Here it 
may be noted that the Plan itself was gradually un¬ 
folded to the people wi o were to take part in the 
war and such, it is by piecing tegather the successive 
steps actually taken that we as students of the War of 
Indian Independence arrive at a proper understanding 
of the plan. 


The second point concerns Azimullah Khan 
himself. He was the “charity boy” picked up from 
the street only subsequently and too accidentally 
tossed by fortune to the Nana’s Court. True he 
was the ablest and the most illustrious figure at the 





XTourt and the best confident of Nana Sahib. But, after 
all, he was only Nana’s Secretary. Even with all the 
zealous patriotism which surged forth from his heart, 
he, unfortunately, did not possess the basic qualification 
which could make his own person a rallying point 
for one and all. He could not regard himself as the 
centre of gravity for the great revolution. Even with 
endeavour he could never have expected to attain 
that position of privileged pre-eminence. It is not 
difficult to find the reason, more properly reasons, for 
it. In the first place, the people of India in the 
Nineteenth Century were psychologically very young : 
they were not prepared to believe that a commoner 
could be their Saviour while there lived a King, how¬ 
ever shadowy a figure he might be. It was the throne 
to which they invariably looked, in their hour of need 
and distress, for the throne symbolised the land and 
its united voice. In the second place, Azimullah 
Khan himself due to his movements in Europe had 
bet (ire a suspicious figure md the success of the plan 
recjuiied that he must avoid all occassions of arousing 
suspicion in his self. The rallying point commanding 
greatest effectiveness could obviously be Bahadur Shah. 
For, he was the single symbol of continued significance 
for the people. Oudh had, it may he added, faded out 
of the picture. But the Emperor of Delhi, reduced to 
an apologetic shadow of his former sovereignty and 
confined to the four walls of the Red Fort, was just 
a paid monarch. As such, despite his importance 
as i symbolic centre, he could not suffice as an active 
gravitative force round which could gather spontane¬ 
ously the fighting strength of the country which, 
then, happened to be chiefly, it not wholly, the 
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Marthas. It may be reminded here that the fighting 
force of Northern India itself—Oudh and North- 

Western Provinces—had gone to comprise the Com¬ 
pany’s army. Although the Company’s army itself 
became the hub of the revolutionary movement, the 
apparent vaccum in Northern India for the while 
caused all hope to be pinned on the Marathas. To 
winr the active Maratha cooperation in full, therefore, 
only Nana Saheb could be utilised as the executive 
channel of the revolution. This is what Azimullah 
Khan actually did. He put Nana Sahib to the 
fore, used his name in all correspondences, took 
him whereever he went, directed him to 
the successive steps, and even dictated him when 
necessary, to secure the greatest possible effectiveness, 
political as well as fiscal and others. And through 
out Bahadur Shah kept looming large in the sychological 
and emotional horizen. We can not resist here from 
expressing admiration of this uni^ae practical inter¬ 
locking of the two great nations, Hindu and Muslim, 
of the sub-continent, in the great plan. But there 
was much more behind this inter-locking : there was 
a finer inter-twining of the threads in the political 
fabric of India. 

To strike a revolution was not all that was desired. 
Without some pre-concievtd plan of the future shape 
of Indian Independence would have resulted in chaos 
replacing chaos. There could be only two possible 
alternatives : India under the rule of a single monarch 
with absolute powers or some sort of confederation 
incorporating as many as possible into a well-integrated 
whole. The first alternative was simply out of the 
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question, for the people had too many of despotic 
monarchs. That lift only the other alternative and 
there is direct evidence that Azimullah Khan contem¬ 
plated a United States of India, with the Emperor of 
Delhi at its head. As for Bahadur Shah himself we 
have the letter which he wrote to the Rajas of 
Jodhpur, Jaipur, Alwar, Bikaner etc baring upon the 
question of confedration: 44 It is my ardent wish, ” 
the letter runs, i4 to see that the feringhi is driven 

out of Hind by all means and at any cost. It is my 

ardent wish that the whole of Hind should be free. 
But the revolutionary war that has been waged for 
this purpose can not be crowned with success unless 
a man capable of sustaining the whole burden of the 
movement, who can organise and concentrate the 
different forces of the nation and will unify the whole 
people in himself, comes forward to guide this rising. 

I have no desire left in me of ruling over India, after 
the expulsion of the English, my own personal 

aggrandisement. If all of you native Rajas are ready 

to unsheath your swords to drive away the enemy, 
then, I am willing to resign my Imperial power and 
authority in the hands of any confediracy of the native 
princes who are chosen to exercise it. ” 1 

Since Azimullah Khan visualised the destiny of 
India after Independence as a confederation, the first 
task before him was to enlist the active support of all 
princes, Hindus and Muslims, actual as well as 
politically dead. Accordingly Azimullah Khan, as a 
first measure, sent letters to them. Since he could 
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^fciWrite on his own^behilf, he had to use Nana’s 
name and seal for the purpose’. Besides letters he sent 
trusted representatives all over India, from Kashmir 
to Carnatic. “ From one native court to another, 
Kaye writes, “ from one extremity to another of the 
great continent of India, the agent of the Nana had 
passed with overtures and invitations discreetly, perhaps 
mysteriously worded, to princes and chiefs of different 
races and religion. ” 1 Evidences are available that 
letters and messengers were sent by Azimullah Khan 
in the name of Nana Saheb to the states of Oudh, 
Bundelcund, Kolhapur, Patvardhan etc. 


Azimullah Khan somehow sailed in his prelimi¬ 
nary overtures. There was nof reponse to his invita¬ 
tion. But soon in February, 185:6, came “ the last 
act of English usurpation ” 2 i.e. the annexation of 
Oudh. The annexation of Oudh was as Kaye has 
mentioned “ the turning point ” of the period and 
its immediate re-action generated the preliminary 
rumblings of the time which rocked the slumbering 
conscience of the nation and Azimullah’s invitations 
began to be considered as the only way to secure a 
permanent relief from recurring shocks. The first to 
respond to the call was Gulab Singh to whom the East 
India Company had sold out the vale of Kashmir for a 
paltry sum of rupees Seventy-five lakhs in 1846. 
Although the first to respond to the call of Azimullah 
Khan to join hands with him in driving out the British, 
such is the irony of history that Gulab Singh was the 


1 Kaye, Part j. Page 24-25. 

2. Ibid Page 425. 
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first to desert the camp of the fighters for freedom and 
relapse into the lap of the same British who as a 
reward for the treason fully protected him 
and his descendents till the momentous parti¬ 
tioning of the sub-continent in 1947. Afar greater 
irony of history is the fact that the vale of Kashmir 
from where came the first response to the call of 
freedom is itself crying for rescue from Dogra bondage 
to-day. Other princes and places responded one 
after another. Delhi, Lucknow, Mysore, Jhansi, 
Nagpur, Satara, Kalpi, all fell in line to achieve what 
then appeared to be the impossible. 

Having secured the unqualified support of the 
princes Azimullah Khan directed his attention towards 
the masses. Unless the masses were psychologically 
and emotionally mobilised there was obviously no 
sense in striking a revolution which was meant for 
the masses themselves. To meet this end Azimullah 
Khan set up his own litho press which he had brought 
from Europe. The press was set up with the specific 
purpose of publishing a journal —the Payam-e-Azadi — 
as the organ of the great revolution. The journal 
was edited by Mirza Redar Bakht, the grandson of 
Bahadur Shah, under the patronage of Azimullah Khan 
himself. As an organ of revolution the Payam-c-Azadi 
rendered immortal service to the cause of freedom. 
How explosive a thing it was can be well imagined 
by the fact that the British not only proscribed the 
paper but later on promptly hanged each and every 
member of the family from whose possession even a 
single copy of the paper was recovered. Another 
business of the press was to print posters and 
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among the people all over the 
country. These posters, written in fiery language, 
exorting people to rise and unite against the English 
used to appear mysteriously on the walls of all impor¬ 
tant cities and cantonments. In Lucknow, for example, 
these posters appeared every day, putting the autho¬ 
rities in sheer bewilderment as to its origin. The 
police used to proclaim that it was impossible for 
them to catch the pasters. The problem ot creating 
the proper climate for the revolution was obviously 
too great for a solitary press and as such, other presses 
spontaneously began working on similar lines. 
Bahadur Shah himself owned the paper Siraj-ul-Akhbar 
of Delhi. Tilism-e-Lukhnow of luckhnow also 
deserves mention. These and many other minor 
presses did not, of course, contribute anything original 
towards the fight for freedom : as a rule the press 
follow the people. But we must remember that free¬ 
dom of press was a pious dream in the nineteenth 
century and it needed rare courage to speak out the 
truth in the most truthful way. This courage was 
taught by Azimullah to the Indian press in genera] 
through the medium of the Payam-e-Azadi. 





leaflets for distribution 


The Sub-continent of India is traditionally a 
land of illiteates and the overwhelming illiteracy of 
the people naturally restricted the scope of work 
through press. But where the press failed to reach 
the people the Sadhus, the Faqeers, the quacks, the 
tamashawallas, the gypsies, the pedlars even the poets 
did. Moving from people to people, from village to 
village these individuals worked miracles. They 
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whispered, they talked, they taught the message 
of a new morn : invariably they touched the very 
heart of the simple peasant folks who were thus 
integrated into the general scheme of mobilisation. 
A special role was assigned to the Maulavis and the 
Pundits who very successfully “preached revolution.” 

Characteristically true to the generous spirit of 
India, even the alien population of the country were 
not left: after all living in India they could not hope 
to remain aloof from its vicissitude ; they had a share 
in its destiny. But the task of tapping the foreigners in 
India was so delicate that it could not be entrusted to 
any person except Azimullah Khan himself. Azimul- 
lah Khan accordingly assumed the direct responsiblity 
of winning them over, particularly the French. Among 
the letters discovered later on by Lord Roberts, there 
were some recieved by Azimullah Khan and addressed 
directly to him by a French, obviously a person of 
some note, residing at Chandarnagar. “Written as 

the letters were immediatelv before the Mutinv in 

j j 

which the Nana was the leading spirit,” says Roberts, 
“it seems probable that Ics principales chosen to which 
Lafont hopes to bring satisfactory answers, were invi¬ 
tations to the disaffected and the disloyal in Calcutta 
and perhaps the French settlers at Chandarnagar to 
assist in the effort about to be made to throw off the 
British yoke ” 1 Nana of course, as wc have seen, 
was not the leading spirit but Roberts has correctly 
guessed into the nature of the correspondence. We 
reproduce the letters with their English translation 
below :— 




1. Lord Roberts, Pago 239-40 









Benares 

April 4, i 8 si¬ 


ft on cher Azimula Khan, 

’Je suis parti de Cawnpore le premier du mois 
et suis arrive ici ce matin, je partirai ce soir et ferai 
a Chandernagore le 7 an matin dans la journee je ferai 
une visite an Gouverneur et le lendenain irai a 
Calcutta, je verrai notre Consul General. Ecrivez- 
moiet adressez-moi vos letters, No. 123, £ on 600 Rs 
sans retarel, car je ne resterai a Calcutta que le temps 
necessaire pour tout arranger et le bicn arranger. Je 
suppose 48 heures a Calcutta et repondez de suite. 
Pour toutes less principales chosen less responses 
seraient satisfaisantes, soyez-en assure. 

1 Faites en sorte de me repondre sans dilai afin 
que je me sois pas retenn a Calcutta. 

‘ Presentez mes compliments respect-ueux. 

‘ Rappelez-moi an souvenir de Baba Sahib, et 
croyes moi, 

‘ Votre bien devoue 
‘A. Lafont. 

Mon adresse a Chandernagore, “care of 
Mcsdames Albert. ” 

‘N. B.-Mois ccrivez-moi a Calcutta ,car je serai 
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chaque jour la, en chemin dc per, je fais Ie trajet en 
20 minutes. Si vous avez quelque close de presse a 
me communiquer vous le pouvez faire par telegraph en 
Anglais senlement. ‘A. L. 



‘Mon cher Azimula Khan, 

« J ’ ai tout arrange , j ’ apportcrai tine Icttrc , et 
elle sera satisfaisante celle Icttrc me sera donnee le 14 et 
le 1 ^ je partirai pour Cawnpore. Mes respects a son 
Altesse. 

‘ Votre tout devoue 
A. Lafont 


( Translation ) 


Benares 
April 4, 1 857 

My dear Azimula Khan 

I departed from Cawnpore on the 1 st of the 
month and arrived here this mom Hag. I depart this 
evening and he in Chandarnagore on the 7^ morning. 
Duriu'J that day I would make a \isit to the. governor 
and on the following day 1 would be in Calcutta. 1 will 
00 to our Consul-General. Write to me and address 

your letters No 123,5 ° r 600 Rs - 1 vviU not sta * 
in Calcutta longer than necessary to arrange every 
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tjng^nd to arrange it. well. I stay forty-eight hours in 
Calcutta and reply immediately. With regard to all 
the principal things the response will be satisfactory, 
rest assured. 

Reply without delay as I do not intend to 
stay in Calcutta. 

I send my respectable compliments. Remember 
me to Baba Sahib, and believe. 

Your devoted 
A. Lafont 


My address at Chandernagore is care of Madam 
Albert. 

N.B. Write to me at Calcutta because I would be 
there every day because by rail I make the journey 
in twenty minutes. If you will have any urgent 
thing to communicate to me you will telegraph in 
English only. ‘A.L.’ 


My dear Azimula Khan 

I have arranged every thing. I would bring a 
letter and it would be satisfactory if I give the letter on 
the 14th and on the 1,5th 1 depart for Cawnpore. My 
respects to His Highness. 


Your devoted 
A. Lafont 
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How great a contrast to the later plans of Indian 
Revolution. The later revolutionaries of the sub¬ 
continent thought of freedom in fragmentary terms, 
mutually exclusive of one another. Even when free¬ 
dom dawned on the India of 1 947 it meant a death¬ 
blow to foreign settlements which were too small to 
have any territorial meaning at all. Azimullah Khan 
concived of freedom as an all-inclusive phenomenon, 
welding all heterogenous elements into a single homo¬ 
genous mass. Azimullah Khan had a convass before 
him as wide and extensive as the sub-continent itself 
and for him India meant not only Hindu-India but 
Prench-India as well. It is a different matter if he 
failed in his heroic effort to paint tin grand picture of 
unity. But he will be ever remembered for his 
basically humanistic approach to a politically national 
problem. 

So far Azimullah Khan concerned himself mostly 
with the creation of a conducive climate for the revo¬ 
lution. But the revolution he had in mind was 
essentially one based on a direct manipulation of the 
physical energy of the people symbolised in the 
‘sepahis’. The Sepahis, it will be recalled formed part 
of the bast India Company’s man power and as such it 
w as obviously not an easy task to harness them. ‘ These 
men” as Malleson has written, “formed the nucleus of 
that glorious native army which, led by English 
forces, helped the English masters to w in Bihar and 
Bengal from the satraps ef the Mughals; to wrest 
Benares and the delta ol the Ganges from the Nawab 
Vizier of Oudh; to expcll the Marathas from the 
North West Province; to establish a frontier on the 
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, finally, to acquire 
the Panjab” 1 With such a brilliant record of alle¬ 
giance to the British it naturally needed almost a 
super-human wisdom and tact to tear them apart 
from their old established attachment and canalise 
them into the new, hitherto unborn order—the order 
of freedom from foreign domination. Fortunately, 
the sepahis, despite their momentous services, were 
much frustrated with their masters and had, as men¬ 
tioned somewhere in the preceding pages attempted a 
few unsuccessful risings. It, therefore, offered the 
surest line of attack so far as Azimullah Khan was 
concerned, and taking advantage of it he, driving 
his wedge, widened the narrow cleft until the sepahis 
were completely dislodged. Although it is not necessary 
to enter into details, we may here touch upon the 
frequent attempts made by the sepahis to go into 
revolt in order to appreciate how gradually had 
accumulated the tention which was later worked upon 
by Azimullah Khan causing it burst forth with an ex¬ 
plosive force. The first sepahi regiments were raised 
by the English at Bombay and, since they were set 
against their own brethren, they had failed to acco¬ 
modate themselves with the British objectives and, as 
such, showed signs of mutiny from the very start. 
Seven years after the Battle of Plassey the Bengal 
Sephis expressed dissatisfaction with the treatment 
meted out to them and five battalions again showed 
symtoms of mutiny. A few months later, the oldest 
battalion in service broke forth in open revolt and the 
ring leaders were blown off with guns. In 1806 
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aj; to invade Afghanistan a 
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came the famous Vellore mutiny which spread to 
other places in the south as well, for example Hydera¬ 
bad, Nandydroog, Pallamcotah. In 182 $ the army 
at Barrackpore refused to go by sea and, again, from 
1 844 to 184-2 the country witnessed a succession of 
mutinies at different places. Finally, in January 184-7 
occurred the famous cartridge affair. 

The cartridge affair is generally well known. 
“One day in January, 1857”, according to Holmes, 
a “lascar attached to a magazine at Duni Dum near 
Calcutta asked a sepoy of the garrison to give him a 
drink of water from his lotah. Nettled by the haughty 
reply that the vessel would be contaminated by the 
lips of a low caste man the lascar retorted that the 
sepoy would soon be deprived of his cast altogether; 
for the government was busy manufacturing cartridges 
greased with the fat of cows or swine and the sepoys 
would have to bite the forbidden substance before 
loading.” 1 By 22nd January the caste-depriving news, 
told to his comrades by the terrified Brahmin, had 
spread like wild fire through out India and, led to 
mutinies at Barrackpore, Raneegunge, and Berham- 
pore in the month of February, 184-7, causing 
excitement at Ambala on 20th March. The cartridge 
affair was followed by the bone-dust story. 

Tha series of intermittent mutinies briefly 
described above, has led the historians and students of 
history alike to suppose that the War of Independence, 
18 47, was itself a mutiny differing from the rest only 
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in degree and scale. The erronous view has caused, 
in turn, a lundamental confusion. It must here be 
emphasized that what took place in May, 1857 was 
essentially different from the sporadic mutinies of the 
sepahis. The latter, the mutinies, were only mani¬ 
festations of one major type of latent forces which were 
recognised and used by Azimullah Khan as the greatest 
force of the revolution. There were other forces too— 
economic, social and political—which we have already 
reviewed before. The question will rccieve our fuller 
attention in a subsequent Chapter. Here it will 
suffice to say that preparing the army for revolution 
• was logically the culminating step in the grand plan 
concieved of by Azimullah Khan. 

Soon after despatching messengers to the princes 
and the people, in general, Azimullah Khan appointed 
workers in the army. These workers entered the 
army service as sepahis and officers, coolies and engi¬ 
neers, even as mullahs and pundits for the regiments. 
In addition to the host of workers directly associated 
with the army, the entire military head-quarter of 
Calcutta was put under the charge of such an effective 
hand as of Ali Naqi Khan, the Vazir ol Wajid All Shah, 
with the specific task of co-ordinating the secret 
internal working carried on by the workers. The 
sepahis used to hold meetings secretly in the night 
in which resolutions were adopted and all decisions 
issued from the “inner circles’* carried out. There 
was thus circle within circle leading up to the High 
Commands with curtains of strict secrecy at every 
level, hanging even between individuals. Muffled 
faces with whispering voices, rubbing shoulders 



carried the message or conveyed orders. Referring 
to an event Shepherd writes: “On the parade ground 
about thirteen hundred men were assembled. They 
had their head covered so that only a small part of 
the face was exposed. The said they were deter¬ 
mined to die for their religion.” 1 The reference is 
to the later stage of work when considerable success 
had been achieved and the sepahis could gather in 
large numbers and express their fidelity to their secret 
programme. 

While the North was thus being galvanised the 
South was not neglected. Through out, Azimullah 
Khan, as we have seen, laid stress on a division of 
work and Southern India formed the principal res¬ 
ponsibility of Angoji Bapuji. Unfortunately we do 
not know much about the representative of Azimullah 
Khan in Southern India, perhaps because it is Northern 
India which largely fills the pages of history and, due 
to its central importance, filled the attention of 
Azimullah Khan too. 

/ 

Azimullah Khan, it must be confessed, has so 
far remained mostly in the background and, it may be 
said that we have uunecessarily dragged him into the 
picture. After all, it may be argued, there were the 
princes, there were countless other leaders beside 
Azimullah Khan. So why Azimullah Khan only ? 
The answer to this why is found in the most dramatic 
tour undertaken by Azimullah Khan, the nature of 
which is confirmed by recorded facts. 


1. Narrative of the Mutiny, Pape 5 





•‘While officers and civilians, blind to what 
was passing around them, were dining and dancing 
and marrying and giving in marriage,” writes Holmes, 
“there was one man who wandering from place to place 
and observing the signs of the time, considered how he 
might make profit out of them.”' Like other histo¬ 
rians Holmes here refers to Nana Sahib, But Nana 
Sahib, as Kaye has rightly pointed out, “was not 
given to distant journeys; indeed he was seldom seen 
beyond the limits of his estate.” 2 And it is obvious 
from the rest of what followed that, “the man wan¬ 
dering from place to place” was not Nana but Azimul- 
lah Khan. Nana Sahib was of course there accom¬ 
panying Azimullah Khan with some other important 
persons, for example his two brothers Bala Sahib 
and Baba Sahib, and his nephew Rao Sahib. Without 
the Nana, as we have explained above, Azimullah 
Khan could hardly take any practical step and Nana 
Sahib’s physical participation in the tour had precisely 
the meaning and value which his signatures carried on 
the letters written by Azimullah Khan. 

The tour was undertaken partly to give finishing 
touches to the preparations which had been going on 
and partly to intensify the compaign before the 
final decisive hour. But there were other objects 
also in view : to consolidate the co-operation of the 
princes, to explain the objectives of the revolution, 
to interpret the future shape of things and to remove 
possible misunderstandings. Personal contact is 
invariably the rule in politics as in any other field of 
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iTfeT But here personal contact meant more, for it 
was also undertaken to evaluate and judge the strategic 
points and direct the tactical aspects immediately 
before taking the offensive. It is here that we appre¬ 
ciate the significance of Azimullaij’s daring journey to 
the Sebastopol theatre of war : he had fully prepared 
himself for the great day in Europe. 

The first place visited after leaving Bithoor was 
Kalpi from whence the party went to Delhi. We 
have mentioned before that Bahadur Shah, although 
a shadow King, exercised a psychological command 
over the people and formed the apix of the pyramid 
of confederation proposed for the country after driving 
out the British. His person, therefore, not only 
carried the political importance, but also happened to 
be the chief instrument of revolution as originally 
planned by Azimullah Khan. It is therefore easy to infer 
where the party went to stay at Delhi. Perhaps it 
was on this occasion that Azimullah Khan advised 
Bahadur Shah to despatch messengers and letters 
abroad, or atleast intensify negotiations with Persia, 
Turkey and Egypt. From Delhi, however, the party 
went to Ambala and other military cantonments on 
the Grand Trunk Road. “Afterwards the worthy 
couple/’ Russell records in his Diary, “on the 
pretence of a pilgrimage to the hills, visited tin 
military stations all along the main Trunk Road and 
went so far as Ambala...Their object in going to Simla 
was to tamper with the Gurkha regiments stationed on 
the hills. But finding, on their arrival at Ambala, a 
portion of the regiment were in cantonments, they 
were unable to effect their purpose with these men 
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and desisted from their proposed journey on the plea 
of cold weather.” From Ambila the party moved to 
Lucknow reaching the place on the 18th of April, 
i 8^7, the day on hich “the people of Lucknow had 
followed the huggy of Sir Henry Lawrance, Chief 
Commissioner, and pelted him a shower of mud and 
stones”. 1 

Azimullah Khah’s visit to Lucknow is high¬ 
lighted by the historians of the time. Gubbins gives 
a detailed account of the visit which runs as follows : 
“I must here mention a visit which was made 
to Lucknow, in April, by the Nana of Bithoor, whose 
subsequent treachery and atrocities have given him a 
pre-eminence infamy. He came over on pretence of 
seeing the sights at Lucknow, accompanied by his 
younger brother and a numerous retinue, bringing 
letters of introduction from former judge of Cawn- 
pore, to Captain Hayes and to myself. He visited 
me, and his manner was arrogant and presuming. To 
make a show of dignfty and importance, he brought 
six or seven followers with him into the room, for 
whom chairs were demanded. One of these men 
was his notorious agent Azimulla. His yuonger brother 
more pleasing in appearance and demeanour. The 
Nana was introduced by me to Sir Henry 
Lawrence, who recieved him kindly and ordered 
the authorities of the city to show him every 
attention. I subsequently met him parading through 
Lucknow, with a retinue more than usually large. 
He had promised before leaving Lucknow to make his 
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on the Wednesday. On the Monday, we recieved 
a messenger from him that urgent bussiness required his 
attendence at Cawnpore and he left Lucknow accordin¬ 
gly .” 1 A more penetrative version of the visit is given 
by Malleson. “Nana paid a some what mysterious visit 
to Lakhnao accompanied by Azimullah and a consider¬ 
able following,” he writes and continues, “I have 
called his visit ‘mysterious’, for it so impressed the 
English authorities in that city that Sir Henry Lawrence, 
who was then Chief-Commissioner, wrote to Sir 
Hugh Wheeler commanding at Kanhpur, to caution 
him not to depend upon the loyalty ol Nana Sahib. 
It is not to be doubted that Nana Sahib took advantage 
of his visit to enter into negotiations with discontented 
nobles of the province, and to concert with them the 
outline, atleast, of a general plan of action.’ 2 

Lucknow was one of the two foci of India, the 
other being, of course, Delhi; and at Lucknow 
Hazrat Mahal, for the time being, formed the replica 
of Bahadur Shah on a smaller regional scale. Hazrat 
Mahal is a unique figure : married to a tactless man, 
Wajid Ali Shah, who had preferred to retire into 
insignificance at Calcutta, Hazrat Mahal radiated 
heat and light across the bankrupt fermament of Oudh 
at a time when Oudh was sinking into oblivion. 
Another figure in Oudh was Maulvi Ahmadullah a noted 
revolutionary to whom had been entrusted the task ot 
organising revolution as a regional director in Oudh 
and Agra just as Ali Naqi Khan in Bengal, Kumar Singh 

1 . Martin Richard Gubbins, An Account of the Mutinies in Oudh 
2 Malleson, Page 3o-31- 
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and Angoji in the Deccan did in their res¬ 

pective regions. As Savarkar Ins said ‘ wherever 

this political saint went there was seen an extra- 
ordinary awakening amongst the people” and “his voice 
was law in the royal family of Oudh.” 1 At Lucknow, 
therefore, Azimullah Khan and oilier members of his 
party must have met and conferred with Hazrat 
Mahal and Maulvi Ahmadullah. We do not know 
what specific matters were considered at Lucknow but 
we cannot doubt about the objects ol the visit itself. 
As Kaye has put it, “It was no sudden thought born 
of accident of the greased cartridge, that took the dis. 
appointed Brahmin and his Muhammadan friend to 
Lakhnao.” 2 

From Luchnow the party left for Kalpi once 
more, returning to Bithoor about the end of April. 
Meanwhile the Ranee of Jhansi the immortal heroine 
of the war had been contacted and her role-to-be 
defined in the great offensive. 

One of the objects of the personal tour under¬ 
taken by Azimullah Khan was to integrate the different 
centres into a perfect system working as a clock-work 
and more particularly to enable all the centres to 
launch the offensive simultaneously at the appointed 
time. The task of integration was not only difficult 
but dangerous as well, for it had to be insulated 
completely from any possible leakage of infor¬ 
mation. Consequently a secret script was evolved 




1, Savarkar, Page, 251. 

2 Kaye, Vol I, Page 424. 
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methods of symbolic 
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communication 


were adopted ensuring the safety and repidity of 
transmission of orders" The most critical was the 
signal to get ready for the date of launching the 
offensive as it drew near and the signal used was 
chapatis and lotus flowers, the former circulating in the 
masses and the latter in the regiments. What a 

subtle symbolism ! The chapati, or roti as me call 
it now stands for not only hunger and food but also 
signifies struggle for physical existence, and nothing can 
excel the lotus as a symbol for innocence, purity and 

spiritual essence of life. The war which was soon to 
be fought was not only a war for the freedom of 
India in the political or the economic sense, it was a 
war for the emancipation of the fettered and 
bleeding spirit of the country as well. 
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'j^^very thing, atlast, was ready. The stage 
on which the great drama was to be played was 
set and to the last detail. The Chapatis and the 
Lotuses had sounded the first signal to get ready. 
The people and the sepahis stood in a state of tense 
preparedness intently awaiting for the next signal 
ordering them to spring forth into action and hurl 
themselves against the Ferangi. To kill the Ferangi 
was now a sacred duty and to participate in the 
decesive struggle was a pilgrimage 

We have mentioned before that the revolution 
was planned to take place with a simultaneous offen¬ 
sive all over the country and no one knew the wisdom 
of launching the attack simultaneously on one and 
the same date and hour better than the planner of 
the revolution—Azimullah Khan. Despite the colossal 
preparation and despite the fact that the entire 
country had almost unconditionally responded to the 
call of freedom with all actual and potential might, 
Azimullah Khan knew that it was the first fire of the 
gun on which rested the success, or for that matter, 
the failure of revolution. The first fire of the gun 
of independence, therefore, could not be shot 
until a specific date had been fixed by the High 
Command and communicated to the commands of the 
different local centres scattered all over the sub¬ 
continent, There is plenty of historical evidence to the 
effect that from time to time—during the preparatory 
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stage—different dates were successively fixed and 
rejected as unsuitable. Ultimately the date fixed was 
Sunday, May 31, 1857. 


Azimullah Khan as we have seen, had just 
concluded his tour and the date fixed is a clear 
indication of the fact that he was fully satisfied with 
the preparation for launching the offenive and, 
confident of achieving success in the struggle to come. 
But destiny had planned something else for him. 
Exactly three weeks before the appointed date the 
lull was suddenly broken by the pre-mature burst 
of the storm at Meerut. 


It was the 6th May, 18^7, when 8j of the 90 
cavalry men refused to use the greased cartridge and 
all were promptly court-martialed on the 9th May. 
“Brought to trial for the offence,” to quote Mulleson, 
“they had been condemned, sentenced and lodged in 
goal. This sentence had been too great a stimulous to 
the passions of the troopers to allow them to await 
patiently the date fixed upon.” 1 It was not only the 
severity of the sentence which stimulated the troops 
passion but also the insulting manner in which 
the sentence was executed. Incidentally the spirited 
and patriotic women of the Meerut bazar provided 
the emotional fuel to the fire. Wherever the rest of 
the soldiers went they heard the taunt “your brothers 
are in prison and you are laughing about here killing 
flies!” This was too much. The soldiers warmed 
up. They held a secret meeting and once together 


1. Malicson, Page 87-88. 
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their blood began boiling. “Can we bear this taunt 
of our ladies ? they asked; no they themselves replied 
Can we afford to wait till 31st of May they asked. 
No, came their own reply. In the heat of passion they 
decided to strike the blow. The following morning 
beina Sunday, the Englishmen prepared as usual for 
the church. At $ o’clock in the evening when all 
were assembled in the church the city resounded with 
the thunderous slogan “ Maro Ferangi Ko. ” Within 
a couple of hours it was quiet. The Ferangis had been 
neatly put to death. 

Meanwhile messengers had been despatched to 
Delhi and immediately after , putting the Ferangi to 
sword, two-thousand sepahis began marching from 
Meerut to Delhi shouting their slogan “ Jaldi bhia Jaldi 
Dilli, Dilli ”—Quick brother quick! , Delhi. 

On the nth of May the sepahis of Meerut, stood 
before Bahadur Shah and declared “ Khudavand, the 
English are defeated at Meerut , Dilli is in your hand 
and ill the sepahis md people from Peshawar to Calcutta 
are awaiting your order” within twenty four hours the 
city of Delhi was under the full control of the sepahis. 

What followed next will be taken up in the 
subsequent chapter. Here it is necessary to focus 
attention on the tragedy initiated by the pre-mat ire 
action at Meerut. “The story of the events of the 
10th May at Meerut and of the 1 ith at Delhi, 1 writ es 
Malleson , “ came as a surprise alike to the revolt rs 
all over India and to the Government. It came as a 
surprise to the former because the man who had 
fomented the ill-felling against the British, which by 
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this time had become pretty general, had laid down 
as a cardinal principle that there were to be no 
isolated outbreaks, that the explosion should take place 
on the same day all over the Bengal Presedency ; and 
they had fixed upon Sunday, the 31st of May as the 
day of general rising. But the chief conspirators had to 
employ a large number of instruments the rashness or 
the pre-mature action of a single instrument may 
distroy the best laid plot. ” 1 Explaining further 
Malleson continues , “ They( the sepahis of Meerut ) 
saw that the English were unsuspiceous and they 
believed that the plot so far as Mirath was concerned 
mi^ht by a prompt rising be brought to a successful 
issue. In that events prove to be right. But they 
l ad lost sight of the fact that by acting solely for their 
own hand , they were imperilling the great principle 
which had been impressed upon them by their 
committees , and with it, the general success a^’med 
at by their cheifs. This premature action proved 
ultimately as desastrous to the cause of the revolt. A 
blow which srtuck simultaneously all over India , 
mignt have been irresistable, lost more than half its 
power when delivered piece-meal and at intervals.*’ 2 
Writing in another place Malleson again says “ It is 
certain, however, that if this sudden rising in all parts 
of India had found the English unprepared but few of 
our people would have escaped the swift destruction. It 
would then have been the hard task of, the British na¬ 
tion to reconquer India or else to suffer our Eastern 
Empire to pass into an ignominou> tradition.” 3 As 




1. Malleson, Page 87. 

2 Ibid Page ,88- 3. Ibid. 
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Savarkar has summed up “ The thunder at Meerut 
brought the revolutionary child into being, unfortunately 
before time when there was no arrangement to sustain 
and noursh it. >M 


The premature burst of valour at Meerut and 
the dash to Delhi disrupted the original plan of the 
revolution. It certainly brought success but a success 
which was localised and was too meteoric, the blazing 
tail soon disintegrating away in the air intensifying the 
dark. We do not know how Azimullah Khan reached to 
the unexpected news of the burst at Meerut but to us, as 
to any other person having even a rudimentary know¬ 
ledge of history, Meerut left only three alternatives: to 
postpone the revolution sine die, to wait for the original 
date or to go immediately into offensive. The first 
alterntive was obviously ruled out for it was tanta¬ 
mount to disowning the very idea of independence. The 
second alternative necessarily meant alerting the enemy 
and allowing him time to prepare himself and, attack¬ 
ing in advance, dismantle the revolutionary forces. 
This is what actually happened. Instead of*seiziug upon 
the third alternative, namely to strike while the enemy 
was yet unprepared, which was the best, the revolu¬ 
tionary forces remained inactive for about three weeks; 
and, it was precisely during these three weeks that the 
British, realising the grave peril to their Eastern Empire, 
mobilised their forces and turned the tabic. The ques¬ 
tion is: Was Azimullah Khan blind to the consequences 
of the fatal delay? Why did he not order to fire atonce, 
synchronising the country-wide otfensi\ * with the 


1. Savarkar , Page 209 
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Meerut outburst? 

Although the recorded history of the time 
contains only a vacuum with regard to the above ques¬ 
tion, an important ray of side-light helps us to formu¬ 
late a reply. At the time when Meerut outbuast took 
place Azimullah Khan was at Bithoor. But at Bithoor. 
Tikka Singh “who had gained an ascendency among his 
colle^nes” 1 had come to influence Nana Sahib and, 
through him, the situation which had already turned 
critical. Unfortunately, Tikka Singh was just a subahdar. 
He possessed neither the breadth of vision nor the 
depth of knowledge. Arriving much late on the scene 
he did not even possess the details of the preparation 
and, judging from the position he occupied, it is reason¬ 
able to infer that he was even unaware of the intrinsic 
nature of the war in which later on, he took an impor¬ 
tant part. A more subtle fact must not be overlooked 
here. In course of the outbreak at Cawnpore it so 
happened that Tikka Singh was appointed chief of the 
Cavalry with a title of General. Another person Jamadar 
Dulgunjun Singh became Colonel yet another Colonel 
was Subadar Gangadeen. Commenting upon these 
names Trevelyan has pointed out 1 ‘There is a certain 
significance in these names; for they indicate that, in the 
opinion, at any rate, of the mutineers themselves, the 
boldest and most active among the authors of the 
mutiny were not Mussalmans but Hindoos.” 2 If so, it 
means thatTikk t Singh had not only more or less stepped 
into the place of Azimullah Khan but Azimullah Khan 
himself had to give way before the emergence of a 


1. Trevelyan Page 67. 




2- Ibid Page, 82. 
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group of narrow-minded persons. Even this group 
apparently led b\ Tikka Singh could have made the 
best of the situation had it succeeded in bringing 
about an immediate rising all over the country. But 
Tikka Singh and his companions did not act in time, 
they onlv debated what was to be done. 

As for Azimullah Khan he had to reconcile 
himself with the changed climate at Bithoor and his 
later career, the last few glimpses that we have of him, 
testify to the above conclusion. Since he could not lead 
at the hour, he now followed the leader, w hoever he 
might be and he followed those who now lead the 
revolution to the lost breath of his life. 











) |S\ URING the three weeks then from the loth 
r to the end of May, ’' as Innes has aptly 
summarised, “ no further troops joined mutineers at 
Delhi except from the immediate neighbourhood ; nor 
did any revolts take place elsewhere in response to the 
signal given at Meerut. ” 1 The failure to respond to 
Meerut as we have pointed out before was partly the 
result of the natural confusion caused by the unex¬ 
pected outburst, but, in the main it was the conse¬ 
quence of the fact that the mastermind behind the 
original plan of the revolution had, under the stress of 
changed conditions, to vacate the place in favour 
of inferior personalities who through lack of imagina 
tiveness and timely action procrastinated the unanimous 
onslaught. The result was that while the sepahis of 
Meerut priding in their preliminary glory waited for 
the response at Delhi and the new luminaries at 
Bithoor examined the pros and cons of the situation , 
the British rigorously utilised the interval to their best 
benefit. 

Summoning troops from Burma and Madras 
the British knocked for assistance even at the door of 
Ceylon and the Mauritius and even called back their 
army stationed in Persia. How deeply conscious the 
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British were of the danger to their existence in the 
sub-continant and how vigorously they acted to 
mobilise themselves can be well imagined by fact that 
they did not hesitate in taking steps to deflect to India 
the expeditionary force which was on its way to China 
and urgently asked for re-inforcements from England. 

Internally, like wise the British did not delay in 
takino appropriate measures. In Madras, Bombay 
and Sind they stood ready to meet any possible uprising 
and to help Bengal, if necessary. But since the revo¬ 
lutionary Meerut forces had reached Delhi, and it 
was Delhi upon which hung the fate of the future , the 
British concerned themselves mostly with Northern 
India, the traditional Hindustan. Delhi was, as it 
still is, not only the gate to Hindustan and the Key to 
the great sub-continent but at time we are speaking of 
it was still the heart of the country and, keeping in 
view the original plan of the revolution, was the future 
capital of the confederation of free-India. But in the 
pattern of plan of actual war which was to be fought 
before the formation of the confederation, Delhi was 
selected as “ the seat and centre of the rebellion” 
speaking of the selection of Delhi in this context bines 
is worth quoting. “It certainly was not taken 
haphazard or on the spur of the moment, ” Innes says 
and continues, “ it had probably been agreed on uni¬ 
versally, and except for the precipitation, was a 
masterly move. The strength and political impotancc 
of Delhi made its seizure a challenge which forced the 
hand of the English, and fixed the vital struggle at the 
site where the" only large body of English troops in 
India could be most easily dealt with. Here they 
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would be hemmed in and cut off from their resources, 
and ought soon to disappear, from the sheer absence 
of means for replacing the losses which would befall 
them in fighting and from other causes. The insur¬ 
gents, on the other hand might easily on an over- 
Tncreasing accession of numbers and the eventual 
concentration of a gigantic army. ” For the British, 
therefore, Delhi ment every thing, and to launch a 
counter-offensive against Delhi, keeping the lines of 
communication free and secure, became imperative. 
The eommander-in-chief accordingly hurried to gather 
a force at Umballa. In the Punjab British force 
“ promptly secured ” the great Firozepore arsenal 
which “ possessed the only means for supplying the 
siege-train and equipment for Delhi, ’ and simul¬ 
taneously they took other measures to keep the Punjab 
in control. Among these other measures were the 
coercion and disarming of the Hindustanee troops, 
mopping out of the isolated bands ol mutineers, bribing 
of the Sikh chief of Patiala, Jheend and Nabha states 
and pampring of the Punjabees to side with the British 
in opposition to their own countrymen. 


The position of the British in Oudh was relatively 
week. But here also vigorous steps were taken and 
the Sikhs happened to prove here too the supporting 
plank. Lastly in Agra the native troops were totally 
disarmed. 


During the intervening period of three weeks, 
nevertheless, the revolutionaries did not remain idle. 
On the i 2th of May they raised their banner atFerozc 
pore. From the 2oth to the 22 nd of May risings took 
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place at Aligarh, Mainpuri, Itawah and Bulandshaher. 
Mathura flared up on the 30th. But it was the first 
hall of June which the general upsurge : town after 
town and city after city rose in ‘'revolt”, and the 
whole country resounded with the cry of independence. 
Among these places the first to be mentioned 
Cawnpore. 


is 


Cawnpore, situated less than fifty miles south¬ 
west of Lucknow, on the Southern bank of the 
Ganges, was the divisional headquarter of the com¬ 
pany’s forces. Stationed here were four native 
regiments the 2nd Cavalry and the 1st. the ^3rd and 

the 96th infantry in addition to the British contingent_ 

under the divisional command of General Hugh 
Massey Wheeler. Wheeler, realising the danger, atonce 
proceeded to fortify his position and his first concern 
was to select the most suitable place of refuge which 
he found in the vicinity of the sepahi lines to the south 
of the Ganges. “During these days,” records Trevelyan, 
“Azimullah, while walking with a lieutenant who had 
been a great favourite at Bithoor, pointed to the 
fortification which was then in progress and said— 

“What do you call that place you are making 
out in the plain” ? 

“I am sure 1 don’t know” was the reqly. 

Azimullah suggested that it should he called. 
“The Fort of Despair.” 

“No, no,” answered the Englishman “we will 
call it the Fort of Victory.” an observation that was 
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received by his companion with an air of incredulous 
assent which he must have aquired in West-end 
drawing rooms” (Trevelyan, page 63) 


Wheeler was so much apprehensive of the 
situation that he also sought help from Henrv Law- 
rencr, at Lucknow, who was himself crying for 
assistence, and approached Nana Sahib to come to his 
aid and save Cawnpore. Nothing could be more 
welcome to Nana Sahib. He seized upon the invita¬ 
tion and, on May 22, he proceeded to Cawnpore 
with two guns and three hundred infantry and cavalry. 
Profusely thinking Nana Sahib for his timely aid, 
Hillersdon the Collector entrusted the Treasury to him. 
It was even proposed to place the English women 
and children under his care at Bithoor, if ncccssar /. 
With this preliminary step secured, almost by accident, 
the sepahis sounded their bugle. It was the 4th day 
of June. Within an instence the situation changed 
The English, so suddenly and unexpectedly -unex¬ 
pectedly because of Nana's “aid”—thrown ofi their 
balance, were forced to take shelter in their “Fort 
of Victory.” Leaving the British thus locked up in 
their ownne wlv built cage, the victorious sepahis 
marched towards Delhi permitting poor Wheeler to 
have a sigh of relief at the postponement of 
immediate death. 

The sepahis had hardly gone a few miles away 
when Azimullah Khan with his characteristic foresight 
realised that it was unwise to leave Cawnpore deprived 
of its military strength and the presence of the English 
at Cownporc obviously meant a continued threat 
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since, finding the city weak in strength, they could 
hit back auu call in reinforcements from outside. 

Azimullah Khan, therefore, explained the 
situation to Nana Sahib and others. His arguments, 
Forrest writes, “convinced them as to the proper 
course to be pursued and the Nana with his brother 
Baba Bhut and Azeemoolah atonce hastened to Kullian- 
pore/’ the place which had been reached by the 
sepahis by then. At Kalianpore Azimullah Khan 
addressed the sepahis and explained to them the best 
course of action after which they marched back to 
Cawnpore. And the same day the English were 
beseiged in their trenches and remained so for the 
next twenty one days. On June 23, fell the cen. 
tenary of Plassey which was celebratad by launching 
the most rigorous attack on the beseiged British. 
“British spirit alone remains /* Wheeler wrote to 
Henry Lawrence the day after the attack, and in utter 
despair added, “but it cannot last for ever. ' 

Since the object of the attack was to dislodge 
the British and capture Cawnpore without causing 
unnecessary bloodshed it was, subsequently suggested 
to the British that they should vacate the city. “All 
those who are in no way connected with the acts of 
Lord Dalhausie/’Azimullah Khan in his own writing 
informed the British through the intermediary of one 
Mrs. Greenway or Mrs. Jacob,“and are willing to lay 
down their arms shall receive a sale passage to Allah¬ 
abad/ J Malleson, Kaye, and Forrest besides others have 
preserved a detailed account oi the steps taken to per¬ 
mit the British vacate the city. Azimullah Khan and 
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Nana Sahib were anxious even to provide “ boats 
furnished with floor to be ready at the ghat,” besides 
supplying conveyance for the wounded,the women and 
the children. The British were, under the terms of 
the capitulation, even permitted “Sixty rounds of 
ammunition per man.” Little did Azimullah Khan 
know that the high sense of moral values and respect 
for human lives as well as respect for the vanquished 
foe shown by him with regard to the British at Cawn- 
pore, will be flouted by the British spirits the round 
of ammunition were soon to be used against him and 
his country. As far as the so called barbarous massacre 
of the evacuaters is concerned it is a known fact that 
it was committed by the enraged people who, soma 
how escaping the butchery of Neil at Allahabad, 
Benares and other places, had just then arrived to take 
refuge at Cawnpore. 

Trevelyan, perhaps by ignorance, perhaps by 
deliberate distortion of facts has therefore unnecessarily 
taken pains to characterise the incident as a precon¬ 
ceived plan on the part of the revolutionary forces 
of Cawnpore (Trevelyan, Page 162 et seq). The 
leaders of the revolutionary forces at Cawnpore, 
headed by Nana Sahib, on the contrary, left no stone 
unturned to provide all comforts to the large number 
of English women, and children. Who were rescued 
from Sati Chaura Ghat ; and Trevelyan himself besides 
Muir, Wilson, Forbes Metchcl etc is a testimony on 
the point. The subsequent episode, the massaere ot the 
English women and children and the dumping ot their 
dead bodies in the w ell at Cawnpore which has been 
much publicised by the chroniclers took place only 
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Cownpore learnt that British forces led by 
Havelock and Neill were advancing from Allahabad 
which they had secured and turned into a base of 
operations. In itself the news of the advance was, of 
course no justification for the massacre of British women 
and children. But two facts must not be overlooked, 
firstly, the incident took place after the encounter 
between the revolutionary and British forces on the 
the outskirts of Cownpore in which the former were 
defeated, and, secondly,—far more significantly it was 
during this encounter that the revolutionary forces 
were fully convinced of the suspicion aroused much 
earlier that the British women were ungratefully 
enough playing the role of spies. At this critical 
juncture the only alternative was to get rid of the 
passively aggressive women spies for ever. 


Havelock, leaving Neill at Cawnpore, marched 
towards Lucknow on July 25th but was repelled and 
had to fall back on Cawnpore. Advancing again with 
Outram, Havelock “fought his way at the point of the 
bayonet into Lucknow on September 25- just five 
days after Delhi had been occupied” (Roberts 
page 374). 


Wc retuan to Luchnow later. Meanwhile 
Delhi, the city of hope, had been waging a most 
heroic war against the British forces which under 
Barnard from Arnbala and Wilson from Meerut had 
occupied the Delhi Ridge after defeating the revolu¬ 
tionary forces atBadli-Ki-Sarai on June 7, seven miles oft 
Delhi. The fight at Badli-Ki-Sarai was the first im¬ 
portant fight in which the revolutionary forces, were 
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overwhelmed as they were by the combined 
forces of Barnard and Wilson. But Barnard and Wilson 
would have certainly met defeat had they fought alone. 
But the tradgedy was that they were joined by the 
Sikhs ami the Gurkhas. The former, only a few 
years before the outbreak of the war had bitterly 
fought and were treacherously defeated by the British 
losing to them their Sikh State. At the outbreak 
of the war, therefore, it was certain that they will 
stand united and fight the war of independence 
shoulder to shoulder with the Indian sepahis. The 
certainty was, at the moment, a fact which had 
almost paralysed the British who were anticipating 
the national upsurge in the Punjab any moment. But 
the Khalsa spirit took every body by surprise as, 

wheeling anti-clockwise, renouncing as if human 
nature, chose to be traitors to the cause of freedom. 
The unexpecttd someis ult of the Sikhs came as the 
greatest bone to the British. On the one hand it 

secured the Punjab, on the other it provided a large 

reserve of Indian men and money to be poured 

into the fight against the very Indian people who 
were ousting the British from the field elsewhere, 
more particularly at Delhi. 

Having defeated the revolutionary forces at 
Badli-Ki-Sarai, the British forces, already mentioned 
occupied the historic Ridge and resolved to capture 
the city but tor lull two months, June and July, they 
were not only kept confined to the Ridge but, through 
the ceaseless onslaughts made by the revolutionary 
forces, were denuded of their strength and reduced 
to a precarious defensive. It is impossible to describe 
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in detail the heroic attacks made by the defenders 
of the city, but the very fact that the beseiginn 
British forces were themrelves beseiged is an ever¬ 
lasting tribute to that immortal city. On the 13th 
June, while the British forces were yet considering 
the plan of their attack a fierce onslaught was made 
on Hindu Rao’s house, a British outpost 4 by the 
revolutionaries headed by Sardar Bahadur. A few days 
later the revolutionaries erected a new battery on the 
Idgah building on the 18th June Nasirabad sepahis 
arrived Delhi to join the stream of the forces which 
had been gathering there ever since the Meerut 
sepoys had turned Delhi, according to the plan of 
revolution, into the nucleus of the war of indepen¬ 
dence. Inundated every day by the stream of fresh 
forces Delhi was over-flowing with the spirit of 
heroism aud continuing its daily thrusts on the 
British, it dealt one of the most fierce offensive on 
the 23rd June which was the day when the word Plessev 
had become the greatest slogan of the war of inde¬ 
pendence through out the country. 


At the end of the week about July 2, Delhi took 
a new turn when the Rohilcund army led by Bakht 
Khan “crossed the bridge of boats...to enter the citv 
through the Calcutta gate...with perfect discipline 
and drill” (Lord Roberts Page 29J). Bakht Khan 
and his Rohilcund army were hailed w ith an unprcce 
dented welcome : Nowab Ahmad Quli Khan ; Hakem 
Ahsanullah Khan; Generel Sanad Khan, Ibrahim Ali 
Khan and other noted leaders of Delhi went to re¬ 
ceive them while Bahadur Shah himself joyfully 
watched their entry from his fort. Bakht Khan, after 
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with the Emperor, breathed a new 
into Delhi. Appointed the Commander-in-Chief of 
the forces he reorganised the Nasirabad regiment, the 
Jullunder regiment and other forces which together 
with his own Rohilcund army were now at his disposal! 
for the final struggle. In addition he armed every 
citizen, enforced perfect discipline and law and 
order in the city. With full authority vested in him by 
Bahadur Shah and the council of war, consisting of 
the Emperor himself, Begum Zeenut Mahal, Hakeem 
Ahsanullah Khan, Ahmad Quli Khan etc, he proceeded 
to the task set before him, the capture of the 
Ridge. 

The commander of the British forces, Barnard, 
“emaciated in body and eaten up in mind”, died on 
the 5th July and was succeeded by Reed who was the 
fourth in the line of command. General Bakht Khan 
would have certainly driven the despondent British 
forces from the Ridge but towards the end cf July 
Nicholson had joined them bringing his heavy scige- 
train behind him 

The arrival of Nicholson had sounded a note of 
warning to the revolutionary forces and General Bakht 
Khan realising the situation resolved to cut the re-in- 
forcemer.t through. Accordingly he led a part of his 
army and encamped at Najafgarh, but the unfortunate 
rivalry and rift in the army resulted in defeat. This 
was the second field after Badli-Ki-Sarai which the 
heroes lost to the British as the first open indi¬ 
cation of the impending catastrophe which was to 
overcome Delhi. Three weeks later on September t4, 
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ritish blew up the Kashmir Gate, entered the city 
ransacked it for a full week assisted by the Gurkhas 
and the Khalsas one of whose chiefs the Raja of Jhind 
was himself rendering the greatest service to treason, 
arson, loot and carnage. General Bakht Khan fought 
to the last, the people of Delhi, men, women and 
children, fought heroically for every inch of the soil 
but the sun had set. For General Bakht Khan there 
was yet a hope, the only hope to save the country by 
challenging the British in the open, outside the walls 
of the city, but Bahadur Shah had declined to accept 
the advice of his General and had preferred to seek 
refuge in Humayun’s Tomb. Delhi fell, and with the 
fall of Delhi the back-bone of the revolution was 
broken. But even with the broken bon-* the spirit of 
freedom lashed and leaped and it took a long time for 
the British to suppress it to any successful extent . 


Leaving Delhi to its tragic fate let us return to 
Lucknow, a brief reference to which has already been 
made. “On the 30th of May, Sir Henry Lawrence, 
Chief Commissioner of Oude, was dining at the Canton¬ 
ment Residency at Mariaon. One of his staff, Captain 
Wilson,who was present, speaking from information 
supplied by a faithful! sepoy, had warned him that 
mutiny would break out at the firing of 9 o’clock gun. 
Presently the report of the gun was heard. Still there 
was no sign of riot. Turnin'* to Wilson, Lawrence 
remarked with a smile, 4 ‘ your friends are ;\ot punctual.” 
Hardly lie had uttered the words before the crack ot 
musketry was heard coming from the lines.” 1 This is 


1 , Holmes, Page 252, 
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how Oudh announced its entry into the field and 
within a few days the whole province surged forward 
to the goal of freedom and “within eleven days after 
the mutiny,” to quote Holmes,“ there wms not a single 
representative of the British Government to be found at 
any of the stations in Outh.”' The British administra¬ 
tion in Oudh so completely vanished away that “by the 
i 2th of June Sir Henry Lawrence had realised that the 
only spot in Oudh in which British authority was still 
respected was the residency of Lakhna”. 1 2 3 But the 
revolutionary forces in Oudh soon decided to sweep 
off even this last unholy spot in the province and, as 
such, they dashed towards the capital. Henry Lawrence 
counter-advance to check their progress and the two 
opposing forces met each other at Chinhut on June 30. 
Henry was completely defeated and had to take to heels, 
hotly pursued by the fighters for freedom. “The 
British force,” as Malleson narrates, “succeeded in gain¬ 
ing the shelter of the citv and in retiring in some sort 
of order on the Machchi Bhawan and the Residency.” 
In the city itsetf the entire population rose to join the 
revolutionary forces and launched a combined attack on 
the places of British refuge. For Henry Lawrence it 
became impossibie to defend both Machi Bhawan and 
the Residency, and in order to gain the advantage of a 
concentrated defensive, he blew up Machi Bhawan and 
awaited the turn of events at the Residency which was 
at once beseiged by the revolutinary forces. Henry 
Lawrence, however, could not wait for long, for on 


1. Holmes, Page 258. 

2. Malleson, Page 139. 

3. Ibid Page 143. 
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July 4, he was promptly removed off the scene for ever 
by a shot of the revolutionary gun. Next morning 
Birjis Qadr, the ten years old prince son of Wajid Ali 
Shah and Hazrat Mahal, was declared the successor to 
the glory that was Oudh. Birjis Qider was of course 
the nominal head; all authority was vested in Qeen 
Mother Hazrat Mahal whose council of advisers consis¬ 
ted of Nawab Mammu Khan and Maulvi Ahmadullah. 
The latter, Maulvi Ahmadullah, was the pride of Luck¬ 
now since the series of grand assaults, begining with 
2oth July and lasting until the first half of September, 
was personally led by him. 


Meanwhile, as mentioned before, the revolu¬ 
tionary forces at the Cawnpore theatre of war had 
been routed from the field by Havelock and Neil, the 
latter having earlier swept through Benares and Allah¬ 
abad leaving behind a perpetual tale of horror. The 
Cawnpore revolutionary forces, after their temporary 
defeat had assembled at Bithoor, their base of opera¬ 
tions against the British. By then it was common 
knowledge that Havelock had been sent forward to 
march cn to Lucknow and he was soon to cross the 
river Ganges. Led by Azimullah Khan the revolu¬ 
tionary forces themselves crossed the river in advance 
and took positoin at the strategic fortresses which 
punctuated the road to Lucknow, Havelock comple¬ 
tely ignorant of the strategem crossed the Ganges and 
boastfully moved on to Mangalwar and forward to 
Onao where he was most vigorously attacked by the 
revolutionary forces. Six miles farther at Bashirat- 
gunj he was again repulsed and was repulsed so vigor- 
usly that he had to fall back. Vainly enough he attemp- 
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ted to make a fresh advance but finding it too much for 
him he finally retreated to his starting point. So comp¬ 
letely the revolutionary forces had shattered Havelock’s 
army that he could not even make a successful retreat 
to Cawnpore without requesting Neil for a reinforce¬ 
ment of 1000 men. But Neil was himself beseiged at 
Cawnpore by the forces directed from Bithoor. Have¬ 
lock somehow returned to Cawnpore and in order to 
retain that city in British hand he launched an offensive 
against Bithoor itself on August 17. A pitched battle 
followed in which the British suffered heavy losses. 
Returning to Cawnpore Havelock again proceeded to 
Lucknow but this time, learning from his earlier expe¬ 
rience of the fact that he will have to contend with the 
full onslaught of the revolutionary forces, he had been 
reinforced by Outram. The much augmented British 
army under Havelock, opposed at every step by the 
Indians somehow reached Lucknow on 25 September 
and entered the Residency only to find themselves be¬ 
seiged. 

To recall a point, Delhi had fell, and fell beyond 
any hope. To Bakht Khan, the commander of the 
combined forces at Delhi, finding that there was no 
point in wasting time and energy there, rushed to 
Lucknow. Cawnpore as we have seen was again secur¬ 
ed bv the British. A part of the revolutionary forces, 
centred there and a number of regiments stationed in 
Oudh, therefore, were despatched towards Luck¬ 
now. At Lucknow, then followed another phase of 
assault on the Residency which continued for more 
than a month But little did the Lucknow forces know 
that Colin Campbell was pushing his way, suite 
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heavy loses to save, if he could, his countrymen 
beseiged at Lucknow. He certainly succeeded but the 
revolutionary forces, putting all at slake, fought as they 
never did before, for a week from November 16th to 
23rd. 

Lucknow was lost but lest temporarily; for the 
British forces, including Colin himself, were engulfed 
again by an upsurge of revolution at the other end of 
the line, Cavvnpcre. This time the challange was 
thrown by Tantia Topi. Tantia Topi had driven 
Windham back into Cawnpore intrenchment and seized 
the station. Finding Cawnpore practically lost, Colin 
had to shuttle himself back to Cawnpore and a fierce 
battle ensued with Tantia. Unfortunately Tantia was 
defeated on December 6, and Colin reoccupied Cawn¬ 
pore. Bithoor was again attacked and the place of Nana 
Sahib was ransacked. Having secured Cawnpore Colin 
had to contend with the remnants of the revoiutoinary 
forces at Kali Nadi and Fatehgarh before he swept 
through Oudh and completed the reconquest of Luck- 
now in March ig^s- As in the case of Delhi, the fall 
of Lucknow w as accomplished w ith the help of traitors, 
there the traitors were the Sikhs, here they were the 
900c Nepalese led bv Jang Bahadur. It is the same 
Jang Bahadur whom Mohammed All Khan had served as 
Secretary and accompanied him to London 


So far our attention has been focussed on the/ 
three cities—Cawnpore, Delhi and Lucknow—which 
L imed the decisive point of fightings; and, the latter 
• wo critics, as we have seen, shared not only the distinc¬ 
tion eF having been the political and cultural capitals of 
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country in their respective historical setting* but 
they also shared almost the same extent and degree of 
struggle ending in almost identical tragedy. Delhi and 
Lucknow both fought their last battles, street within 
street for six continuous days both were looted and 
plundered in the most savage manner; and in both the 
cases the royal lineage came to an end in much the same 
way—Zeenat Mahal, and her exiled husband Emperor 
Bahadur Shah ‘Zafar’ were buried in Rangoon, Hazrat 
Mahal exiled herself for ever to Nepal Tarai with her 
son. The slight difference in details, too familiar to be 
mentioned, are of no account. Besides and beyond 
these three cities, however, there were others, 
too many to be counted, which heroically fought for 
freedom and won eternal glory for the martyrdom of 
its heroes, men, women and children alike. We have 
already mentioned some in Oudh and the North-West 
province but it must be remembered that in the stretch 
of land between Meerut and Patna everv city and every 
town was a citadel of faith, a bastion of heroism. Patna, 
Dinapore, Arrah, Gorakhporc, Azamgarh were some 
of the stars of the galaxy which formed the eastern 
theatre of war. Associated with this eastern theatre 
is the living name of Kumar Singh. Further up, above 
Cawnpore, we recall with pride the Nawab of Futteh 
garh and other warrier nawabs of Oudh and the lions of 
Rohilcund. South of the Cawnpore-Delhi axis there 
is one place which can never be forgotten—Jhansi, the 
capital of Rani Laxmi Bai, the Joan af Arc of India. 
Close to it lies Gwalior which has many an association 
in the context of the war of independence: here was 
Javaji Sindhia and his minister Dinkar Rao who sided 
with the British but whose avmy fought against the 
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rtffsh from Gwalior to Kalpi under Tantia Topi, the 
puzzling head-ache to all the British Alexanders and 
Caesars. But at the same time it is impossible not to 
recall, and how shamefull it is to do so, the princes of 
Rajputana who concealed their treachery under the 
thin cover of neutrality.Lastly the whole south remain¬ 
ed asleep while the north was being butchered by the 
British. 
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QjTjpHE thundrous slogan—Maro Ferangi Ko—was , at 
ijj^ last, throttled into silence; and, the country 
which had so dramatically risen to force itself into the 
light of freedom was thrust back by bayonets into the 
dark of another century of British crimes. What 
immediately followed, as the consequences of the 
suppression of the forces cf freedom is a chapter of 
history which does not concern us, although it may 
not be inappropriate here to add that the suppression 
ultimately intensified the struggle changing only its 
form and external features but never its intrinsic 
character. 

But the reader would surely ask: where is 
Azimullah Khan ? Does he not appear to be an insig¬ 
nificant figure , at least subsequent to the conclusion 
of the tour with Nana Saheb ? Why, after all, he 
appears to have faded out of the picture at the most 
critical hour. ? If at all he was there what specific part 
did he play in the war of independence and, judging 
from the later events, how are we justified in describing 
him as the man behined the war when there were 
others, far more active, who could lay better claim 
to the title. ? Last but not the least the reader may be 
prompted to ask the much repeated question: was 
not all this mere mutiny, or,just a grand conspiracy 
which failed to overthrow the British government r 1 
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Instead of answering the first question first we may 
here be permitted to reverse the order and answer 
first the question raised last. 

The word ‘mutiny’, as defined in the dictionary, 
is a forcible resistence to rightful authority; but by 
common usage, the authority’ in this context, means 

military or naval authority. In the British historical 

literature of the time it is this word, Mutiny , which 
occurs most, and later writers, even Indian writers, un¬ 
critically adopted the same term, most of. them, of 
course, believing that the whole affair was just a mutiny. 
We do not know who dug this word out and used it 
first, but among the multitude of British officers using 
the word Henry Lawrence appears to have held the 
typical view. According to him the war was a mere 
military rising which had its origin in the army and its 
proximate cause was the cartridge affair and nothing 
else, although it was afterwards taken advantage of by 
disaffected persons to compass their own ends. The 
typical perversion of judgement, of course, was duly 
supported with a few facts which, however,related only 
to the superficial, or external aspects of the war. For 
example, it was argued that the war was confined to 
only one presidency out of three, it was joined by only 
two of the numerous dynastic princes viz Nana Sahib 
and Rani of Jhansi, it did not attract the Sikhs of the 
Punjab and other Indians who sided with the British 
resultin'* in the fact that while John Lawrence disband¬ 
ed 36000 lie succeeded in enlisting an equal number 
in his area besides other recruitments carried out in 
other parts of the country. Without discussing the 
validity of the view, point by point, it would suffice to 
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mention that the myth was exploded by the more 
penetrative British minds themselves. Desraeli him¬ 
self dismissed the idea that the greasing of the cartridg¬ 
es was the cause of the mutiny and is reported to have 
said that nobody believed in it. 1 Malleson has also 
rejected the view: cartridge, according to him were 

“instruments only became... the rniuds^ of the sepahis 

and of certain sections of the population had been pre¬ 
pared to believe any act testifying bad faith 
on the part of foreign masters.” 2 ' 'But Malleson 
has mentioned only the half truth. The truth 
has been frankly stated by Medley— “The greased 

cartridge was merely the match that exploded 
the mine which had, owing to a variety of causes, 
been for a long time preparing. A far greater perver¬ 
sion of judgement, it not actualy a fabrication, wa.> dis¬ 
played by Outram for, he believed that “the war was 
the result of the Muhammadan conspiracy making capi- 
tal of Hindu grievances. M 3 It is needless to refute 
Outram but it has to be emphasized that Outram is 
here laying the foundation stone of that policy of 
vengeance against the Muslims which became virtually 
the cardinal principle of British government from 1857 
right down to 1947. Since the Muslim made capital 
of Hindu grievances, the Hindus were prompted and 
gradually given a free hand to make capital of the situa¬ 
tion which found the Muslims in a sad plight; since the 
Muslims, as Outram implicitly means, were the enemies 
of Hindus, the latter were taught to retaliate as best 
as they could. And, as the Muslims wanted to reviev 

E Charles Ball, Parti, Page 621). 

Malleson, 

3. P. E. Robert, Page 360. 






the glory of the Moghul Empire they were naturally the 
greatest enemies of the British and it was, obviously,the 
duty of the British to wipe out the Muslim, politically 
as well as economically, if not physically. We should 
not, therefore, be surprised to find that W. W. Hunter 
only completed the sentence uttered by Outram. 

In his “History of Our Own Times” McCarthy 
has rightly pointed out that the war of i 8^7 was neither 
a mutiny nor a Muslim conspiracy but was essentially 
the rebellion of the native people against the English 
power. Other writers too, Charles Ball for example, 
have not failed to recognise the truth. Gubbin’s view 
that “nor is it more just to regard this terrible out¬ 
break in the light of national revolt” is nonsense. 
According to him, the local outbreaks did not indicate 
national discontent, the highroads were not plundered, 
postal communications not interrupted, telegraph vires 
not cut, rivers were not unsafe etc etc; and, because 
nothing of the sort was done, Gubbin takes for granted 
that it was not a national revolt. A planned, confi¬ 
dently organised revolution is essentially different from 
random violence by an indisciplined mob. A national 
revolt whether successful or unsuccessful aims at 
securing its objective, independence, with the mini¬ 
mum of bloodshed minimum of suffering and Other 
losses. A revolt, a rebellion or a revolution, whatever 
name one prefers to give to it, is fundamentally a 
constructive struggle not a destructive frenzy, how 
conscious the people w'ere of the aim of their struggle 
and how confident they were of their success is apparent 
from the strategy of the w'ar worked upon by them. Since 
the strategic aspects of the war of independence was part 
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and parcel of the plan of revolution we shall attempt 
to discuss it at a subsequent place. Meanwhile it 
appears necessary to refer very briefly to the causes 
which were responsible for the failure of the war. 


No historian has attempted to discuss satisfactori¬ 
ly the causes of the failure, perhaps because they consi¬ 
dered the British bayonets as the cause powerful 
enough to bring it to a fruitless end. But the fact is 
that a variety of facts—unfortunate facts—conspired to 
make it so. We have already here and there in the 
preceding pages, more particulary in the preceding 
chapter, touched upon some of them, for example the 
shameful treachery of the Sikhs and the Gurkhas , the 
Sindhia of Gwalior, besides the Rajas of Benares, Tehri, 
Powen etc ignoring individual traitors like Man Singh,’ 
and the criminal indifference of a large number °of 
the princely states particulary those of Rnjputana and 
the Deccan. Southern India, atleast a major part of 
it, as we mentioned earlier, was the field assigned to 
Angoji Bapuji but as the events suggest Angoji did not 
or could not rouse it to the same pitch with the result 
that the country fought only with one arm, as it were, 
while the other was paralysed. In addition to the above 
causes we have already drawn attention to the most im¬ 
portant cause the premature burst at Meerut and the 
subsequent delay made by the leaders of the different 
centres of revolution who should have struck atunce. 
But the delay in itself was not due to the unprepared¬ 
ness of the country to launch immediate offenseve, as 
some writers have suggested, but was the result of an 
Unfortunate under-current of “ party politics” at 
Bithoor which was the revolutionary capital of the 
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country. It is to this under-current that the future 
writers on the war of independence should pay their 
attention most. These under-currents led to undertones 
of rivalry, mutual suspicion and distrust and, to some 
extent, took away the cohesion among the leaders which 
was the prime need of the hour. And, it is only in 
this background that we can find any answer to the 
questions relating to Azimullah Khan which have been 
put at the outset of the present chapter. 


Returning to Bithoor with Nana Sahib, after the 
tour of the strategic places, Azimuliah Khan stationed 
himself at the place , and it was here, as already discrib- 
ed, that Azimullah Khan recieved the news of the 
premature outburst at Meerut. We next found him 
addressing the Cawnpore sepahis, at Kullianpur, who 
had hurriedly marched towards Delhi, persuading them 
to return to Cawnpore instead of going to Delhi. 
The fact mentioned, recorded by Malleson and others, 
is significant. It clearly shows that at the time the 
outbreak took place at Cawnpore, Azimullah Khan had 
no direct control on the sepahis who had come under 
the influence of other persons, petty amateur leaders and 
novice generals. This is certainly the least that we 
expected but the reason for it may be easily sought in 
the same undercurrents of party politics to which we 
have referred earlier. Further, the fact amply 
demonstrates what great strategic importance was 
attached to Cawnpore by Azimullah Khan. Even 
Nana Sahib h i not realised it and naturally so because 
Nana Sahih, despite his tremendous importance in the 
picture, was not the strategist. 

In order to understand the fundamental aspect 
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of the strategy it is necessary tc keep in view the 
position of Cawnpore and of Bithoor itself. Lying on 
the rioht bank of the Ganges it is less than 300 miles 
South east of Delhi. At a distance of less than go 
miles, on the north or slightly north-eastlies Lucknow, 
About s° rniles south west of it lies Kalpi, on the 
right bank of the Jamuna, the two rivers confluencing 
about 100 miles downstream at Allahabad. Kalpi, it 
may further be noted, is an intermediate link connec¬ 
ting, as it does, Cawnpore with Jhansi, the latter being 
less than 100 miles south west of the intermediate 
link. By virtue of its position Cawnpore commands 
the roads leading to the places which, in 1857, 
happened to be the critical points. Besides the nodality 
of Cawnpore there was another important factor which 
augmented the strategic importance of the station for 
the plan of revolution, namely the distribution of the 
British troops between Delhi and Calcutta. Malleson 
has summarised the distribution of British troops and 
we may best quote him here. He writes “ Between 
Calcutta and Danapur there were no English regiments. 
At Calcutta and its vicinity were the 53 rd and the 
84th. At Danapur was the 10th foot. Stretching 
north-westward from Danapur the eye rested on 
Benares with no English regiment, and but a few 
English gunners. At Allahabad, with its important 
fortress, The same state of things. The same likewise 
at Kanhpur, the next military station beyond it. At 
Lakhnao, indeed there was one English regiment, but 
that regiment was wanted to defend the whole pro¬ 
vince eff Oudh. At Agra there was but one English 
regiment. Beyond Agra and Kanhpur, came Mirath and 



'Delhi .* 5 1 Between Delhi and Calcutta, therefore—the 


whole of Northern India—extended the belt which was 
frequently described as the ‘weak middle-piece* in 
which the British government with its capital at 
Calcutta were absolutely importent for holding them¬ 
selves out. Cawnpore, or Bithoor for that matter, 
stood in the centre of this weak middle-piece. The 
station had yet anothe advantage. Lying so near to 
Lucknow it could not only reinforce Lucknow but to- 
gethfer with Luckn wv could dam back the British 
advancing from the East f Danapur, Renares and Allah¬ 
abad, under any stress happened to fail in their task. 
And we actually find that with Maulvi Ahmadullah at 
Lucknow and Azimullah Khan including Nana Sahib at 
Cawnpore, the two cities formed the iron gate which 
was broken only with the greatest difficulties by the 
British and it was not untill heavy reinforcements 
arrived to succour the British from beyond India that 
they succeeded in doing so. Meerut and Delhi, on 
the other end of the mesopotamic corridor of Nor¬ 
thern India, formed the western iron gate. But 
tragically enough the gate was easily opened by the 
Sikhs of the. Punjab and it was found necessary to divert 
Bakht Khan with his Rohilcund army to Delhi to save 
the imperial city at the most needed hour. Since it 
was the Eastern gate, commanded by Cawnpore-Luck- 
now, which faced Calcutta and because the British had 
a I reedy captured Allahabad (Allahabad had even become 
the temporary British capital), the entire success of the 
re volution hinged on Cawnpore. With the fall of 
Delhi, thanks to the treachery of the Sikhs, and with 

1. Malleson Page 90-91. 
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Allahabad lost, thanks again to them, Cawnpare could 
look for all reinforcements only in one direction namely 
the South-West along the road which passing through 
Kalpi ran to Jhansi and Gwalior. And Cawnpore owed 
its stubborn resistence to the reinforcements which 
kept on continuously galloping down the road under 
Tantia Topi, with its Jhansi terminal held by the 
beautiful tigeress Laxmi Bai. 

With this map of the war of independence it is 
not difficult to understand why Azinuillah Khan did not 
leave the Eastern gate inspite of the creeping shadows of 
party politics at Bithoor. Along with Nana Sahib,to 
whom he had attached himself in a personal sense, he 
fought the war on many occasions. The last battle 
fought at the Eastern gate was that of Kaipi in which 
Nana Sahib is reported to have been accompanied by 
Tantia Topi, Bala Sahib, Raja Kumar Singh with the 
Gwalior contingent and “all the badmashes of Cawn¬ 
pore, Calpee and Gwalior.” 1 This was, as mentioned 
earlier on December 6. Even Kumar Singh of Jagdish- 
pore is mentioned here besides Bala Sahib but wo miss 
Azimullah’s name. After the last sack of Bithoor, 
subsequent to the battle at Kalpi, Nana Sahib and others 
are said to have crossed into Oudh. Only circum¬ 
stantially' we can infer that Azimullah Khan was present 
in the rank of defeated heroes not far from his master, 
but that his name is accidently or intentionally not 
mentioned. Perhaps Azimullah Khan died a martyr’s 
death somewhere in Oudh,fighting the traitor Jang 
Bahadur. Perhaps Azimullah Khan accompanying Nana 


1. Forbes Mitchel, Page J39. 
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preferred to exile himself into the dark forest of 
the Himalayas, from his country which he could not 
liberate. But we can not say any thing with certainty; 
no body can say he can. 
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/^sJOMING from the unknown, Azimullah Khan like 
a star, passed to the unknown. And, yet, 
during the interval he moved acioss the sky like a sun. 
True," he was not alone: there were other stars and 
sun which deluged the heaven with their radiations. 
To recall a few, there was that old venerable pole-star 
of the revolution, Bahadur Shah ‘ Zafar ’; there was 
that huge exploding star, the Rani of Jhansi; there 
was that inant star of Lucknow, Maulvi Ahmadullah; 
and of Bihar, Kumar Singh ; hseidcs, there were my¬ 
riads of satelites scattered all over. Finally there 
were the great comets, Bakht Khan and Tantia 
Topi dashing across from horizon to horizon. But the 
' j fact remains that the deluge of radiant energy of freedom 
.T I emanating from the different orbs, had its source in 
the fountain head of only one body — Azimullah Khan. 
All movements, all revolutions, even conspiracies and 
' mutinies, require the cooperation of all persons 
associated with it and, in this sense, every individual 
participating in the movement is equally important 
whether he is the spy, the sepahi, or the commander 
of a regiment. In the last analysis, however, the man 
who stands above all is the man who has concieved of 
the movement, who has hit upon the idea, so to say, 
and given it an articulation, a voice, a purpose and a 
goal. That one man was, beyond doubt, Azimullah 
Khan. It was he who first of all, thought of it at 
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London. It was he who discussed his idea with Angoji 
Bapuji and prepared him to work in the south. It was 
he who personally negotiated with the foreign powers, 
the Turks and the Russians in Europe and the French 
in India, before and after his return from London. It 
was he who prepared Nana Sahib for the great task of 
liberating the country, the sacred duty of emancipating 
the land and the people from British bondage. It was 
he who wrote letters in Nana’s name, inviting the 
different princely po vers, and coordinating them into a 
single power to be hurled against the British. And,we 
have seen that despite the later eclipses which he 
suffered, Azimullah Khan stood at the most strategic gate 
of Cawnpore, along with Nana Sahib, till the very last. 
And he alone,among the millions of the so-called 
rebels, was most vehemently, most persistently abused 
and cursed by the British. Even the “ Maulvi of Fyz- 
abad”, even Mangal Pandey, is mentioned with a word 
of praise. Not so Azimullah Khan . In itself this is 
enough to show that the British themselves regarded 
him as the rebel of rebels, the prime instigator, the 
arch-devil of what they called the Mutiny of i$S7- 

So much for Azimullah Khan as the man behind 
the war of independence. But Azimullah Khan was 
not only the composer of an idea of war. Fie blended 
his ides of war with the concept of Hindu-Muslim 
unity, one of the most pathetic problems of the sub¬ 
continent. He not only canalized the Hindus to make 
a confluence with the Muslims for the specific 
purpose of the war but also attempted to knit them 
closely into a permanent frame of relationship by 
eoncieving of a political confederation of the country as 
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the ultimate goal. Azimullah Khan, therefore, will 
ever be remembered in the history of India as the 
greatest political thinker of his time as well. It is a 
different matter that his dream of the Hindu-Muslim 
unity was not realised. 


Dedicated to the cause of freedom, Azimullah 
Khan possessed an unusual capacity for organization in 
a practical sense. It was he, as we have seen, who 
undertook the tour of the strategic places just before 
the Meerut outburst, and counselling Nana Sahib at 
every step. His capacity for organization and leader¬ 
ship is testified by the Kullianpore episode where, after 
a brief address, he sent the sepahis back to Cawnpore, 
and the same episode shows that Azimullah Khan 
possessed a foresight which even Nana Sahib lacked. 
Further, Azimullah Khan had a keen eye for selecting 
the right sort of man for the right job. It was he who 
picked up Mohammed Ali Khan, took him to 
Constantinople and Sebastopoleand later assigned to him 
the duty of the Chiei Kngincer of the armies. In this 
capacity Mohammed Ali Khan constructed the great 
defensive works at Delhi as well as at Lucknow. 

This devotion to the country and to the 
people. further, did not mean tor him any devaluation 
of the personal bonds of relationship: to his friend he 
remained a friend in all circumstances. Nana’s case is 
only one instance among many. To Nana he came to 
be attached almost by accident but the accident of 
employment as the Nana’s Secretary, which developed 
into personal attachment, was respected by him and he 
never disappointed the Nana even when he could have 
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very easily and justifiably done so. But at the same 
time he did not allow personal attachments to interfere 
in the discharge of his duties to Nana, the country and 
, the people. For. with almost a cruel hand he„suppress- 
✓ <xd hi s love f or his fiancee, ultimately sacrificing love 
on the altar of duty. And the fact is that if there is 
any word which can portray Azimullah, his character 
and personalty, it is this word. Duty, which', as it 
were, was personified in his figure. 


Before we conclude, one word about the plan of 
the revolution which Azimullah Khan had prepared. 
How different was it from some of the subsequent plans 
adopted for securing the freedom of India ! His was 
not a plan of securing freedom by argument or by 
holding round-table conferences. His plan had no 
room for the tactics of creating constitutional dead¬ 
locks or for the methods adopted to bring about econo¬ 
mic and social coersion in order to achieve freedom. 
He certainly planned a war, but he so planned it as to 
cause the minimum of blood-shed. War is necessarily 
violence but the war which Azimullah Khan wanted to 
be fought was a war in which violence was to be rigid¬ 
ly kept within its proper limits; and through out the 
' w ar of independence respect for human life was strictly 
: observed. The ‘rebels’ killed only when it was 
absolutely necessary to kill. How unlike the.victorious 
British who went on slaughtering men, women and 
children cn masse even after they had completely 
silenced the voice of “ rebellion” in the whole of 
Indian Empire 1 


if THE END. if 
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